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CHAPTER L 

THE RED BOSE. 

A CHANGE hath come over the King. He 
shows more concern about the Duke of Suf- 
folk's murther than he hath yet evinced at 
the ill-usage of his friends. The spark of fire 
in his nature which the Queen hath long 
laboured to kindle is at last elicited. The 
spirit of his father awakes. Now that tidings 
have reached London that one Jack Cade, a 
mean fellow which calls himself Mortimer, 
hath raised the mob in Kent, — instigated, 
many surmise, by the Duke of York, — and is 
marching towards the city, for the first time 
the King is roused to action, and takes the 
lead in his own council. With absolute and 
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royal disdain lie rejects the insolent petitions 
of Master Amendall, this common fellow, and 
new reformer of grievances ; and nothing wiU 
serve his majesty but to command himself his 
forces against these turbulent aggressors. Me- 
thinks this is the most glad hour the Queen 
hath yet known. If I should live to be a 
hundred years old, I could not forget her 
looks. She watches with an inexpressible 
delight the King's actions, and seems to revive 
in the new light of his countenance. When 
she saw him put on his armour, convene his 
officers, and address them in words which 
caused them to start with a glad surprise, as if 
the victor of Aguicourt had risen from the 
dead to lead them, she was well-nigh beside 
herself with joy. 

"See," she whispered to me, — "see the 
new fire in my lord's eye. Angel-like as ever 
is his beauteous face; but now 'tis the avenging 
archangel, the commissioner of the high God, 
we behold in him. At the last men will 
perceive the nobiHty of his wonderful soul, in 
which courage equals virtue, and a passionate 
love of God marshals all other merits befitting 
a king and a hero." 
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I saw her ride forth from the palace this 
mom by the side of her lord, apparelled in 
warlike guise, which became her well; the 
steed which carried her curvetting proudly, as 
if glorying in his burthen. Her face beamed 
with a radiant beauty. Thus the queen of 
Amazons should have looked, or the pictured 
goddess of war leading captive kings in her 
train. Her chest seemed to expand, and her 
slight form to dilate, with the chivalrous spirit 
which fired her dark eye. The smile with 
which she greeted the old Lord Shrewsbury 
when he came to her side was bright enough 
to illuminate the world with its shine. Ever 
and anon I saw her casting quick glances at 
the King, whose cheek was flushed with war- 
like ardour, and his eye sparkling with an 
tmwonted 4acity. 

Some hours' suspense have elapsed. I 
Went into the Abbey to pray at St. Edward's 
tomb ; for in prayer alone could I find strength 
to endure this waiting for news. 

A messenger hath come. Joy, 0, joy 
greater than can be thought of! The very 
sight of the royal troops, and the report of his 
majesty's presence, hath dissolved the rebel 
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bands like snow melts in the sunshine. They 
have dispersed in disorder, and Jack Cade him- 
self hath fled, 'tis reported, to the thickets 
behind Seven Oaks. An easy victory is at 
hand. A council, hastily gathered together 
on the field, is taking measures for the pursuit 
and the final rout of these miscreants by the 
King, who shall firmly settle his glorious rule. 
O, my Queen, this joyful hour hath come! 
What a glad return shall be thine ! 

The night hath come. Its dark veil is 
spread over the sky; and how deep a shade of 
gloom hath fallen on my heart ! God ! 
God ! too well I foresee the mournful hap. 
God ! to look on that face so glad this mom, 
and see it as it will be this night when she 
arrives ! Henry Bouchier hath ridden from 
the field. I met him on the stairs. " Is the 
King defeated?" I cried, trembling. "No, 
not defeated,'' quoth he in a surly tone; "I 
had as lief it was so." "Heavens! what 
mean you?" I exclaimed. " This," he replied; 
" that when victory was secure if he advanced, 
and his name acting with more power than the 
report of 20,000 men, and every heart beating 
with joy and triumph that he should prove a 
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King at last, lo, a report goes forth — God for- 
give me ! I could swear, and curse, and grind 
my teeth at the thought of it; and would it 
were only a thought, not a miserable deed ! — I 
say, the report goes forth that the King hath 
resigned the command to Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, and forthwith returns to London with the 
Queen. I warrant you, oaths and curses did 
then abound; for like a dismal cloud on a fair 
sky, this sinister news dulled ardour, checked 
loyalty, spread confusion amongst the troops ; 
and when those scattered tinkers hear of it, 
God knoweth how their courage shall revive !'' 
" Alas for the Queen !" I cried ; " I am much 
sorry for her." " The Queen !" he exclaimed. 
" Why, nothing would serve the Queen but to 
bring back the King in this base manner. He 
would fain have advanced, 'tis thought. He 
had declared he should not rest or sleep till 
the last rebel had surrendered. She too was 
urging — so I was told — a hot pursuit, and 
with kindling eye and eloquent words urging 
the lords not to delay one instant, when a 
panic seized her most strange and sudden. 
The colour at once forsook her cheeks, her lips 
quivered, a quaking anguish shook her limbs ; 
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she frantically prayed the King to leave the 
army, would listen to no arguments, but held 
his axm, aad, with large tears streaming from 
her eyes, besought him to return with her 
to London. And when Lord Shrewsbury and 
others tried to speak to her, she would not 
heed, but dragged the King aside ; and soon 
I received orders to ride to Westminster to 
announce their coming back. Heavens ! what 
a poor feeble reed is courage in a woman! 
I deemed this Queen had been as brave as any 
man in Christendom; and now, by her cow- 
ardly fears, she hath ruined the King; for I 
tell you, Dame Margaret, the desertion of his 
troops this day shall never be forgot. This 
hath been an evil hap for the House of Lan- 
caster!" He went sorrowfully away; and I 
am waiting in the Queen's chamber. 

October 7th. 

0, what a return was that on the 25th of 
September ! I dared not lift mine eyes to the 
Queen's visage when she entered. " Shut the 
door," she said ; and when we were alone fell 
into mine arms and hid her face in my bosom. 
The King was for some days reported to be ill, 
and few went into his chamber. News came 
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soon that the rebels had rallied, caught the 
royal troops in an ambush, slain Sir Humphrey 
Stafford and his brother, and encamped on 
Blackheath. His Grace of Canterbury and my 
Lord Buckingham went to parley with them, 
but that false varlet the pretended Sir John 
Mortimer would not treat with any, forsooth, 
but the King in person, and, like a stage- 
player, strutted about as a king his self in 
gilt armour. Seditious cries were heard in 
London, "Long live Mortimer! Long live 
the Duke of York !" The rebels marched on 
towards Westminster, and their majesties, with 
the court, fled to Kenilworth Castle, where I 
write this. 

Last evening the Queen said to me, "Ai, 
then. Master Bouchier is of opinion that womanly 
fears moved me to carry back the King to Lon- 
don from the army. If so, he should do well 
to despise me, although I am a queen and his 
sovereign. And thou, Meg, dost thou think 
the same ?" 

" Madame,'' I replied, " I think that was 
the bravest action that your majesty shall ever 
have, I pray God, to perform." 

"Tea,'' she said in a low voice; "and 
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thou mayest say the like of my flying with 
my lord to this place when Cade approached 
London. The day may come when an easier 
sort of courage will be witnessed in Margaret 
of Anjou. Hast heard that vile impostor, the 
pretended knight, smote with his staff on Lon- 
don stone, and cried, ' Now is Mortimer lord 
of London' ? York, the ungrateful duke, the 
false Plantagenet, is the spring of this vile 
rabble's rising. Horrors are enacted in London 
— murthers, robberies, and fighting day and 
night in the streets. But the burgesses are 
well nigh weary of these reformers. A general 
pardon will soon be proclaimed by the advice 
of Waynfleet ; but I will have some exceptions 
made to it. There is one John Payn in prison, 
the servant of Sir John Falstolf, an obstinate 
knave, who will not impeach his master of 
treason ; but I know that knight is a traitor, 
and I will have his head." 

This was the first time I had heard the like 
words from my mistress's lips, and they fell on 
mine ear with a grating, ominous sound. 

"Yes," she repeated, "he is a partisan of 
York, and he ill-used my countryman, Champ- 
ch^vrier. I tell you I will have his head." 
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I heard a sigh, and tuming round, saw the 
door of the King's chamber open. The Queen 
took me by the hand, and said : 

" Come and see his majesty. He used to 
like thy playing on the gittem;" and she led 
me in. 

When I saw his face, a sort of awe stole 
over me. It was so still, so calm, like a wave- 
less sea. His eyes were raised to heaven, and 
his lips moving slwly. The Queen knelt by 
his side, striving to hear what he said, her 
eager intent eyes fixed on his motionless form. 
His voice was a little raised, and I caught 
these words: "Demitte nobis debita nostra, 
sicut nos demittimus debitoribus nostris, et ne 
nos inducas in tentationem; sed libera nos a 
malo." Had he heard in his silent trance the 
fierce words she had uttered ? Methinks this 
thought crossed her mind. She kissed his 
brow and withdrew. 

" Meg," she said in a low voice, with an 
inexpressibly sorrowful countenance, "the sins 
of the fathers are visited on the children. But 
this is not" — she paused — "this is not mad- 
ness ; the mind is not distraught — only absent ; 
far from this earth; in heaven, I sometimes 
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think. But these intervals are short. Soon 
the King will be restored. I know when these 
clouds are rising, I discern when they are 
about to disperse. At Blackheath I saw that 
awfiil calm falling like a mist on his spirit, and 
snatched him from the wild scene. Now thou 
knowest the secret which, since the Duke of 
Gloucester's death, hath darkened my young 
years. There, in the horror of that sudden 
event, the cloud first showed. I dared not 
breathe the thought to any living soul; even 
then the remembrance of King Charles YI.'s 
malady darted across my brain. Under the seal 
of confession I disclosed it to the Bishop of 
Winchester. It was no new light to him. He 
tried to comfort me, as holy men are wont to 
do; but he dispelled not my fear. I took 
counsel from him, and found him wise as weU 
as good ; the love of the priest and the aged 
man for his young King well nigh equalled the 
passion of the wife poured forth at his feet in 
those hours when a queen forgets her crown. 
We have since often devised means for his 
entertainment, which none know the value of 
but I, which day by day watch every turn of 
his countenance. Books and paintings, the 
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adornment of churches, quiet converse with 
God in prayer and learned men in privacy, 
almsgiving, too, compose the King's mind, and 
mend his health. Alas, in the first years of 
marriage I shook unwittingly the deUcate 
fabric of that rare mind by impetuous excita- 
tions and impassioned leadings to uncongenial 
virtues ; now, like one skilled in the notes of 
a fine sensitive instrument, I touch cautiously 
each chord, and watch the vibrations thereof." 
Then she said, with a gentleness of tone and 
look which I now always observe in her in the 
Thing's presence, or even in speaking of him, 
"May it please God I should so play upon this 
holy instrument that no jarring may ensue, but 
only sweet and peaceftd music!" So saying 
she dismissed me. 

When the rebellion was ended and the 
ringleaders slain, we returned to London ; and 
I marvel, now that the Queen's secret is dis- 
closed to me, at the rare prudence she evinced 
in the hiding thereof from any but the most 
leal attendants on the King. "When news 
came before we left Kenilworth of Lord Say's 
execution by the rebels, she told his majesty 
this dire hap without apparent emotion, and 
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in so religious and comfortable a manner that 
he was noways shaken, albeit grieyed at it. 
Yet I had seen her in her chamber grind her 
teeth and clench her hands, like a fire-eyed 
fury, with an uncontrolled passion; but the 
moment she entered the King's chamber she 
was as calm and mild as if perfect peace 
reigned in her bosom. And ia London this 
year I havB witnessed the like wonderful 
governance of herself when the Duke of York 
marched thither from Ireland with four thou- 
sand men, to the great terror of the Court. 
The Duke of Somerset was not yet returned 
from France, on whom she builds her hopes ; 
and with a patience and composure which 
would to God she did more often use at other 
times, she witnessed the interview between 
the King and the ungrateful duke, wherein 
he demanded that a parliament should be 
summoned; and his request was granted. 
Compressed lips and pale cheeks belied her 
outward calmness, but not one intemperate 
word or look betrayed it. 

The King and Queen are overjoyed at the 
coming of the Duke of Somerset ; and I see 
he will reign in their counsels as did the Duke 
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of Suffolk, which, causes no little uneasiiiess 
to their majesties' well-wishers. For this 
duke hath a most violent character, and is 
detested by the commons and disliked by the 
peers, because of the ill-success of his govern- 
ment in France and the loss of so many pro- 
vinces to this country. He was committed to 
the Tower by the parliament a short time ago ; 
but now the session is over he is released aad 
favours showered on him. The Queen, alas, 
disguises not her hatred of his foes, and makes 
no choice betwixt the enemies of the crown 
and those of Edward Beaufort. To-day there 
is a banquet at Guildhall ; and at her toilet- 
table I knelt to her, with many tears beseech- 
ing her not to wear a posy of red roses in her 
bosom, for my brother Edmund yester eve 
related to the gaping ladies of the court the 
hap at the Temple Gardens — ^the fierce quar- 
rel betwixt the Duke of Somerset and my 
Lord Warwick, the seditious speeches of 
York's friends, the angry retorts of the Beau- 
forts, and the Queen's name injuriously mixed 
up in the invectives of their enemies. God ! 
is there no honesty, no virtue, no innocency of 
life, no conjugal affection, which shall shield 
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a royal lady from blaapheming tongues and 
false aspersions? Methinks a nation should 
resent as the most arrant injury accusations 
which if true should be its most loathsome 
shame, and visit with revenge these vile slan- 
ders on one whose name should be as sacred to 
every Englishman as his wife's or his daugh- 
ter's. But, alas, alas ! the Queen, by a misplaced 
chivalry and dangerous confidence, secure in 
her virtue, proud of her unsullied life, dares with 
headstrong wilfulness the malice of her enemies. 

" Madame," I cried, with anguished sup- 
plications, — " Madame, for your own sake, for 
the King's, for God's, throw aside that bloody- 
coloured rose which disfigures your bosom. 
Pluck that fatal flower from your breast. Let 
not England see you wear the badge of 
Somerset." 

"Of Lancaster, Meg," she exclaimed, 
looking down complacently on the ill-omened 
flower, — "of royal Lancaster! Eed is the 
proper hue for the rose ; white roses are pale 
mean counterfeits. See how sweetly the Eeine 
Marguerite and the red rose match together !" 
As she said this, she joined together a pink 
and white daisy and a damask blossom. 
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"Madame," I cried, almost weeping, "is 
it thus you dally with a danger greater than 
can be well expressed ?" 

Then her eyes gave one of their sudden 
flashes* 

"Now," she cried, "Honi soit qui mal 
y pensel Dishonoured be the wretch who 
shall dare to call this flower the badge of 
Somerset ! It is the raUying sign of every 
loyal heart, of which Somerset is only the 
chief. It is the mark by which friends shall 
be known from foes. It is the flower of those 
that love the King. I will wear it as I ride 
along the streets of London. I will plant it 
on the battlements of every fortress in the 
realm. None that hold by me shall fail to 
wear it in their breasts or their bonnets, or 
they shall be thought traitors. It shall grow 
on every inch of English ground ; and if not 
red enough to please their English eyes, let 
them dye it in the blood of York !^' 

She went into the meek King's chamber, 
as was her wont, when adorned for the ban- 
quet, and she wore the red rose in her bosom. 
He smiled as he greeted her, and praised the 
perfume of her flowers. She took one from 
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her posy and fastened it to his vesture. It 
made me sad to see it there. After that day- 
all the ladies of the court fashioned badges of 
the like kind in ribbons and paper, and gave 
them to their Mends. The die is cast. As 
God wills, so be it ! 



CHAPTEE n. 

A GLEAM PROM THE SOUTH. 

One day at the Tower, where I was in wait- 
ing on the Queen, there was a heavy mist on 
the river, so that the opposite bank could not 
be seen: the air was chill and damp, and 
naught was to be seen under the windows 
save barges ftdl of coal unloading on the bank. 
Her majesty was sitting at a little table with 
a lighted taper, for it was too dark to read 
without a candle even at noontide. She. 
held two letters in her hand, and as she gazed 
upon them a heavy sigh escaped her. 

" From the north and from the south," sha 
said, as I looked the question I durst not ask. 
"The contents are dissimilar," she added;, 
"yet both make me sad. This is from my 
kinswoman, Marie de Gueldres, the Queen of 
Scotland. Alas, the brave Lord Douglas is. 
no more !" 

VOL. n. c 
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^^What! the noble chief which, your ma- 
jesty entertained with such great cheer when 
he returned from his pilgrimage to Eome?" 
I exclaimed. 

"Tea, and who had promised to bring an 
army to aid us against York, if he should take 
the field against us." 

"Alas, is he dead?" 

" Yes," she replied ; " and what think you 
is reported ? That King James slew him with 
his own hand ! Is it not horrible ? Methinks 
it is enough that I should look favourably 
on any one, and then misfortune follows him. 
What a murtherous sky is this beneath the 
which we live ! dark as if the day of doom was 
at hand ! And list to the dull croaking voices 
of those men at work on the water !" 

" Is your majesty^s other letter sad, 
also ?" I said, to turn her thoughts from the 
first. 

"Sad!" she exclaimed. "You may read 
it, Meg. It should be a remedy for sadness, 
if the joylity of others could cure selfish de- 
jection." Then she sighed again, and perusing 
that long letter which came from France, 
smiled once or twice, and then sighed agaia. 
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It was from the Princess Tolande, her sister; 
and these were its contents : 

"Ah, Madame Marguerite, qneen of love 
and beauty, wherefore doth cruel fate so long 
divide us ? Wherefore doth that most entirely 
beloved daughter and sister of our hearts never 
gladden by her sweet presence our longing 
eyes? Would that a fairy had spread her 
wings and flown to your great London, and 
from the midst of your fine palace snatched 
you like Jove did Europa from the flowery 
mead, where she did frolic, and carried your 
majesty across the sea and the land to this 
sweet field of Fomica, under the walls of 
Tarascon ! 0, how welcome should have 
been the flying genius and its royal burthen! 
I^ faith, sweet Marguerite, these have been 
days of so much joyKty, pleasance, and enter- 
tainment, that the like hath not been seen for 
many years. Messire Eomurin, the pursui- 
vant, proclaimed the tournament in all Pro- 
vence, and many noble lords, knights, ladies, 
and damsels came from Aix, Nisme, Aries, 
Marseilles, and Montpellier, to this fair castle, 
which is the home of pleasure and deHght. 
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Banquets and plays, dances and masquerades, 
and sliain fights of all kinds enliven the day 
and night. My lord and Louis de Beauveau 
have already in sport broken lances with so 
great skill and grace, that nothing could ex- 
ceed the contentment of this noble company. 
But I would have thee to know that this is 
not a simple martial tournament, like the em- 
prise of the dragon's mouth at Saumur, our 
father's fair and weU-seated city, where Ferry 
won so many trophies some time ago, and the 
ladies' prize from the hands of Jeanne de La- 
val, who was then only thirteen years of age, 
and a kiss from her fair lips. I took from him 
that rare casket, which is studded with pre- 
cious stones, for I said he had had a kiss from 
the dame Jeanne, and that should be enough 
for him. But he said, if I kept the box, I 
should pay him with as many kisses as there 
are pearls and brilliants on it. I warrant 
thee, dear sister, that Ferry, though a gay 
knight, and gallant in his devoirs to the ladies, 
esteems one hair of his poor wife's head more 
than all the dames of Lorraine and Provence 
together. But this Jeanne de Laval is a most 
wonderful young princess ; the like of her 
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hath not been seen since Madame Marguerite 
d'Anjou crossed the seas, leaving France be- 
hind her. The singularity of this little damsel 
lieth in this : she never laughs, nor scarcely 
smiles, yet in her countenance there is a win- 
someness which ravishes all beholders. The 
King our father hath idolised her from her 
cradle. Messire Guy de Laval and Madame 
Isabelle de Bretagne, her parents, do not love 
her more, I ween, than the King and Queen of 
Sicily. Now he is reft of thee, he affections 
Jeamie with an almost excessive tenderness. 
She is the lady and the queen of all the sports he 
invents, the theme of his poems, and the little 
sovereign of the court. Our sweet mother, 
whose health daily declines, is never so con- 
tented as when this little damsel is with her. 
And I will tell thee a secret. A few nights 
smce, when I was sitting by her side, on her 
favourite seat, which overlooks the Ehone, 
she said to me, 'Fair daughter, my life shall 
not last many years — nay, many months it 
may be; and God knoweth I should like to 
die and go to His Paradise when purged of 
my sins, whereunto thine and other good 
prayers shall, I hope, help me. But it causeth 
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me annoy that my lord the king, my entirely 
loved husband, will suffer so great sorrow 
when I depart, that his health shall suffer, and 
grief consume his heart. For we have been 
most dear and loving to each other through a 
life fall of sad haps, yet sweetened by an ex- 
traordinary mutual affection. One used to 
the watchful tenderness of a wife can ill exist 
alone; and when I have been dead a little 
while, I would have your father marry — not 
ever to forget me, for where a great love hath 
filled the heart, the memory thereof can never 
die — but that he may find comfort, and cheer- 
ful company and consolation in trials from one 
who shall love him, if not with the passionate 
liking I had for him, and which yet endures 
as vivid as if age had heated rather than 
cooled its fervour, yet with the reverential, 
trustful, and tender love which advanced years 
i^ixe when diverted of defeota .nd rta^ped 
with virtuous glory.' I kissed that dear 
mother's hand, and denied that she was like 
to die. Then she said, ' Now, let not what I am 
about to utter pass thy lips, Tolande, except 
the day should come when the knowledge 
thereof shall shed a sweet comfort in thy 
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fether's heart. My prayer, my hope, and dear 
wish— think it not too strange— is this—' 
She looked at me so much as to inqtdre if 
I divined what she was about to say ; but as 
I nothing spoke, she went on, ^ I would that 
my lord should many, when I am dead, Jeanne 
de Laval.' I started in amazement. ^Yea,' 
she rejoined, answering my unuttered thought, 
; she is very young ; but there is- more think- 
ing, I will warrant it, in that youthful head, 
as noble a purity ia that young heart, as great 
valour in that high soul, as in any woman in 
France. I have watched her with this secret 
thought, and listened to her innocent conver- 
sation with a jealous, careful curiosity which 
camiot be deceived. I note that she despises 
youthful homage, spurns free gallantry, loathes 
unseemly discourse; and when I have seen 
her bestow the guerdon of prowess in the lists, 
she has offered her pretty blushing cheek to 
the .ictor with a mist shamefacedness and 
dignified behaviour which well became her 
noble birth and virtuous breeding. Her great 
love for the king, begun in childhood, will 
. turn, if she is his wife, not so much into a 
flower of passion, but rather into the rich fruit 
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of wifely affection. Ah, fair daughter, when 
in the night-watches I lie awake, forecasting 
my lord's grief when he is reft of me, ever I 
see before me rise, like a consoling vision, the 
sweet grave visage of Jeanne de Laval, which 
never laughs and rarely smiles, but like the 
sober shine of the moon, doth shed light and 
breathe peace. I shall die the happier for this 
hope.' ^Nay, live the longer for it,' I an- 
swered smiling, and, with a tender kiss, parted 
from her. I pray thee, dear Marguerite, when 
hath conjugal love bLen more disinterested 
than in this noble woman's heart? — when 
evinced by a more forecasting solicitude and 
iinjealons regard for her lord's happiness? I 
fear my love for Ferry is a baser one ; for if I 
was to die, I should mislike him to be too 
quickly consoled, and I warrant thee I should 
grievously jalouse the lady who should replace 
me. 

" Since this discourse with our mother the 
Queen, I have taken more heed of the singular 
affection of the demoiselle Jeanne for the king. 
If one says: ^The Comte de St. Pol is a 
valiant lord,' ^Passably so,' she answers; 'but 
not so brave as the King of Sicily.' Or if tiie 
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Comte de Nevers' martial aspect is praised, 
she replies, ^He hath, in sooth, a fine car- 
riage; but what is it in comparison with King 
Een^'s?' If Poton de Saintrailles breaketh 
a lance with wondrous skill, she aflfirms Mon- 
seigneur the king can do it better ; if any one 
exclaims (and I warrant thee this is a very- 
frequent speech in the mouths of princes and 
ladies), ^Is there a knight, lord, or gentil- 
homme which, for strength of arm, greatness 
of soul, beauty of face and person, can be 
likened to Ferry de Lorraine?' — then Made- 
moiselle de Laval says, ^He resembles his 
father-in-law, whom few can equal, none excel.' 
LF the talk is of poesy, and others commend 
Monseigneur Charles d'Orl^ans or Messire 
Chastelain's verses, she shakes her head, and 
maintains that for her part she sees more 
philosophy, cunning, and beauty in the ro- 
mance of De trh douce Mercy au Cceur 
d^ Amour ipris than in any other poem in the 
world. She thinks Messire Van Eycke is a 
poorer limner than his pupil, and Antoine 
de la Salle a writer of less wit than his kingly 
master. When the Duchesse d'Alen9on called. 
Alain Chartier ^le Men disantj^ the petite 
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demoiseUe whispered in mine ear, ' I know a 
meUleur disant than even Messire Alain.' 

" Now will it please thee to learn the style 
and fashion of this present passage of arms, 
the most qnaint, dainty, and pleasurable that 
ever has been witnessed. Instead of the 
paviUon de joyeuse garde, aU decked with 
cloth-of-gold and flags, there is at one end of 
the field a green flowery cabia, wherein a fair 
shepherdess tends her lambs. Instead of the 
haute et pnissante demoiselle de Laval which 
guerdoned the victors at Saumur, with two 
Uons chained by her side, here is the gentle 
pastourelle Jeanne, dressed in a gray kirtle, 
wearing on her fair hair a crown of roses, and 
holding in her hand a little silver crook. Phi- 
Ubert de Laigues and Philippe de Lenoncourt, 
her two brave champions and comely shep- 
herds, stand by her side. The knights which 
enter the lists touch with their swords the 
black and white shields nigh to the cabin, and 
this is the signal of defiance. The victor's 
prize is a posy and a kiss from the fair shep- 
herdess ; but other gifts she also bestows. On 
the first day Pierre Carrion, the Sire de Beau- 
veau, Tanneguy du Chatel, and others, con- 
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tended with much skill and valiant ardour; 
but Ferry won the guerdon, and on my finger 
I wear the victor's ring. When Jeanne pre- 
sented it to him, he gave her in return the rich 
housiugs of his steed. Messire Honor^ de 
Berre, a very learned and honourable gentle- 
man of A IX, but little used to these combats, 
also entered the lists. The king our father 
strove to dissuade him therefrom, but nothing 
else would serve him; and, lo and behold, 
before he ever encountered his adversary he 
rolled off his horse, which swerved, and his 
great weight and heavy armour impeded his 
rising, which caused much diversion amongst 
the spectators. Louis de Beauveau says that 
even the grave Pastourelle Jeanne laughed; 
which, if true, should be almost a miracle. 
Gaspaxd de Cossa for the first time tUted 
to-day. The king, who singularly affections 
this youth, leaving his royal seat, descended 
into the field to minister advice to his inexpe- 
rience and furnish him with new lances when 
his own were split. He thus often assists 
young knights in their first essays ; and these 
marks of goodness do marvellously endear his 
majesty to his subjects. When Messire Du- 
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guesclin was a prisoner, lie said, ' There is not 
one spinner in France but would spin to 
ransom me.' And I say, There is not a 
woman or a man in hi» ilLmom bnt wonld 
die for King Een6. I hope there is also 
not an Englishman that would not die for 
thee, sweet sister. 

"Well, in the evenings pleasant poetry 
and gay music beguile the swiftly flying hours. 
Each knight and lady is consixained to furnish 
a poem or a song ; and some steal away in the 
day to search in books for fair pearls of harmo- 
nious lore. If any one doth possess a copy of 
the king's verse-book, or of the Duke of Or- 
leans' lays, or Alain Chartier's, or Messire 
Chastelain's, or Olivier de la Marchess poems, 
then he is envied. Such as possess the gift of 
poesy compose little pieces themselves, to the 
great content of the company. I would fain 
send thee some of these witty flowrets ; but be 
content, madame, with this little conceit in 
your own praise : 

* All other flowrets drop their leaves 
When blows the cold east wind ; 
Bnt steadfast daitdes, pnre and white, 
Still in their place yon find.* 
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Now, who think you wrote this quatrain? 
Thereby hangs a little tale, which your majesty 
shall hear. The king our father said yester 
eve that the poem the most to his liking which 
had yet been recited was the lay of Messire 
Olivier de la Marche, called The KnigMs 
Vesture for his Lady^ which runneth thus : 

* Lady, I am no limner ; 
My hand cannot portray 
The beanty of thy face ; 
But my pen shall essay 
To frame for thee a vesture 
So perfect, so complete, 
So graceful and so fine, 
So virtuous and so sweet. 
That in the eyes of Gk>d most high, 
And men also, I ween, 
This habit shall surpass 
The rarest ever seen. 



Fair honesty shall be thy smock ; 
Thy slippers humble thoughts ; 
Thy shoes a spotless conscience ; 
Thy garters firm resolves ; 
Thy pincushion meek patience ; 
Thy rings nobility ; 
Thy knife impartial justice ; 
Thy kerchief modest haviour ; 
Thy ribbon duteous fear of God ; 
Thy comb contrition keen ; 
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Thy stay-lace perfect charity ; 
Thy kirtle daily prayer ; 
And last of all thy mirror, 
The wholesome thought of death.* 

" When the King exceedingly commended 
this piece of verse, Ferry said, ' I warrant your 
majesty I can write in one minute four lines 
which wiU please you more than Messire OH- 
vier's ingenious poem.' 

" The King smilingly defied him to do it. 
Then Ferry, holding the paper on his knee, 
penned in less than a minute the lines touch- 
ing the steadfast daisy, and gave them to the 
Eng, who, when he read them, said qnicHy, 
with tears in his eyes, ^ Fair son, je n'en peux 
mais. You have vanquished. The verses 
which praise Marguerite must needs content 
me the most.' 

" What a good father we have, and what 
fine children God hath given me I and would 
it should please his Holy Majesty to give thee 
the like blessing! And now this is the last 
day of this great emprise, which shall be re- 
membered as long, methinks, as France exists 
and memory endures of chivalry, poesy, and 
art — ^the gay savoir and King Een^'s code. 
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" It was not till this eve that our &ther 
adjudged the final prize of this magnificent 
passage of arms. I promise thee my heart 
beat very fast when, in the midst of all the 
court and the foreign ladies, his majesty rose 
to declare the victor; and it gave a great 
bound, as if jumping for joy, when the cry 
rose ^Pr^gny! Pr^gny! Lorraine a le prixT 
Ferry received the golden wand, the posy, and 
a diamond worth one hundred pieces of gold, 
from the gentille Pastourelle. And what think 
you he did ? He besought her to keep them 
all ! Methinks this beau sire is something too 
generous. But it was soon bruited that no- 
thing would serve Jeanne but that the diamond 
should be sold for the relief of the plague- 
stricken folk of Aix, After the dancing was 
over, the whole court was entertained in the 
pavilion of Louis de Beauveau ; and the King 
sent there for the ladies sweet confections and 
rare fruits. The sky was so beautiful that the 
night seemed almost as bright as the day. The 
moonshine lighted the swift river with a soft 
radiance. The most entrancing lays, in which 
poesy is sweetly married with music, sounded 
iu our ears ; and nothing marred those glee- 
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some hoTirs, wUob. only, like the &st-flowing 
Ehone, passed too quickly. 

" The Dauphin hath come to this province 
since the death of his sweet wife. Her last 
words were those she often used towards the 
end of her brief life : ^ Fi de la vie ! ne n'en 
parlez plus.' Monseigneur our cousin maketh 
no end of pilgrimages, and hath visited la 
Sainte Beaume and many other sanctuaries, 
and he writeth to Eome touching the relics 
of the Maries disinterred lately on the coast. 
The good people of this country take him to 
be a saint, and cry out when he passes, * Noel, 
Noel ! Viva lou Daouphin !' Agnes, the dame 
de beauts, hath died at Eouen with great sor- 
row for her sins, and an exceeding great desire 
to atone for them, if time should have been 
afforded her. Fra Bernardino of Siena is also 
dead, and, as all believe, gone straight to hea- 
ven ; for miracles have already been wrought 
by his invocation when his corpse was exposed 
in the church of Massa. Our father is sorely 
grieved at his decease, but hopeth much from 
his prayers now he is with God. And now no 
more, sweet sister. I recommend myself very 
humbly to your majesty and to the King my 
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good brother. We all pray to Jesu to have 
you in His keeping. 

" YOLANDE d'AnJOU." 

"Ah, fair land!" exclaimed the Queen^ 
who had followed with her eyes my reading 
of this letter. " Fair Provence ! sweet skies^ 
loving visages, chivalrous hearts, ye have- 
passed away from me like a dream !" 

" Alas, madame," I said, " do you grieve- 
that you are England's queen ?" 

" Nay," she quickly replied ; " now less^ 
than ever." The colour rose in her cheek. 

" The day I am a mother," she added in a^ 
low voice, "I shall be as happy as Yolande." 

That day came. 0, my poor Queen ! 
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CHAPTEE in. 

A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 

By reason of a sickness I had in the conrse of 
the year 1454, I was advised by the physi- 
cians to remove from London for a season; 
and therefore, released for the space of six 
months from my attendance at court, I went 
to the house of Mistress Elizabeth Clere, a 
kinswoman of my mother's, which lived near 
Norwich. The day before I left town, this 
letter came to me from my father. Its con- 
tents did but increase the heaviness I then 
endured, as will be seen by those who read it. 

The Lord de Boos to his Daughter. 

" I greet you well, my dear daughter, and 
send you God's blessing and mine ; and touch- 
ing the matter which by your means their 
majesties desire I should inform them of, and 
write them the truth thereof, I have dis- 
covered, through the reports of honourable 
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spies, that Monseigneur Gilles is yet in 
prison ; and that the letter which our sove- 
reign lord the King sent by the hands of the 
King of France, or rather the French king I 
should say, and which was so noble and so 
reasonable that nothing more convincing could 
be thought of, failed of its effect because that 
king joined to it one from his own self, which 
weakened its urgency, and rather should incite 
the Duke of Brittany to persevere in his ill- 
usage of his brother than dissuade him. from 
it. So greatly hath this ill-usage increased, 
that he is withdrawn from any care or charge 
of honourable men, and committed to the 
hands of one Olivier de Me^l, an extremely 
wicked man, the creature of the Max^chal de 
Montauban. These wretches have, it is said, 
shut up the prince in a dark dungeon, and 
cruelly maltreated him. Verily it seems they 
would kill him in this wise, whom no judges 
can be found to condemn. Contrariwise, the 
Estates of Brittany publicly absolved him, to 
the no small anger of the duke and his fa- 
vourite. Then the prince found means from 
his prison to write to his liege lord the King 
of — I mean the French king — a narrative of 
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the horrible sufferings he endured, and en- 
treated to be released by his authority, and 
brought before him to confront his accusers. 
The same messenger also took letters from the 
Lady Fran9oise d'Amboise (who hath the 
keeping of the prince's little wife), and like- 
wise from the Constable de Eichemont, to the 
king, beseeching him with much Hberty aud 
urgency to procure his nephew's deliverance. 
And this time they succeeded; for the king 
sent the Admiral Coetivy to the duke to en- 
force that demand, who, under this pressure, 
yielded ; and Monseigneur Gilles was informed 
that he was about to be set free, to the no small 
joy of all his well-wishers. But the news 
thereof had hardly reached the ears of his 
friends, when the wicked malice of his ene- 
mies invented a foul stratagem whereby this 
fair dawn of hope was overcast. A herald 
appeared at court with a letter from our sove- 
reign lord King Henry to the duke ; wherein 
his majesty demanded, in very peremptory and 
haughty terms, the instant release of Mon- 
seigneur Gilles, by reason of his being Lord 
Constable of England and a knight of the 
most noble Order of the Garter. The duke's 
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fury burst forth with a fresh violence. He 
recalled the order for his brother's release, and 
vowed revenge on the English. The French 
Idng's envoy withdrew; and then in a few 
days it was found that this famous herald was 
no other than one Pierre Larosse, a servant of 
Arthur de Montauban, who had forged the 
letter, and pretended to bring it from the King 
of England, on purpose to anger the duke and 
impede the prince's liberation; but the evil 
was now beyond remedy, and when the Lady 
Fran9oise of Amboise supplicated the duke to 
show mercy to his brother, she and her hus- 
band were banished from the court, and com- 
manded to return to Guincamp. Now no one 
knoweth if the prince is alive or dead. This 
is all the tidings I can hear ; and whilst this 
war lasts there is little hope of the mending of 
his fate, even if so be that he doth yet live. 
For the French king hath need of the duke's 
aid, and wiU not therefore offend him ; and if 
his majesty stirs in the matter, it only addeth 
fuel to the flame, as men say, which was lately 
seen when that false herald came. So, good 
daughter, fare thee well ; and the Holy Trinity 
have thee in His keeping I When I return to 
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England — and God alone He knoweth when 
that good shall befall me — I look not to be re- 
membered by thee, or that thy present visage 
"will be familiar to me nntil I have studied it 
well, which methinks I shall not be slow to do. 
I thank God that I do hear from time to time 
good reports of thy prudent behaviour and 
great favour with the Queen, which I pray 
may never be less than it now is. And so 
with my blessing I end this letter; and if 
some honest man, of sufficient rank and for- 
tune, should sue thee in marriage again, — as 
many have done hitherto, but fared badly, — ^I 
would that thou shouldst hearken more readily 
to his desire than heretofore ; for it should be 
for thy weal now to be settled in marriage, not 
having, as I understand, any calling to a re- 
ligious life. I do heartily wish this letter had 
been a more comfortable one for their majes- 
ties, touching the Prince of Bretagne; but 
while there is life there is hope, as the leeches 
say ; and so fere thee well." 

" Writ at the Camp of Guimes, 

in France, by the Lobd de Boos." 

There was but poor comfort in the con- 
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duding words of this letter, for they are what 
physicians use in desperate cases; and the 
situation of Monseignenr Gilles was then, like 
to that of a dying man, all but despaired of by 
his Mends. With a heavy heart I left London, 
but the sight of the green fields made me of 
better cheer, and yet more the agreeable con- 
versation of Dame Elisabeth, to whom I dis- 
closed some of my troubles. We were wont 
to walk on Sundays to the church of the Gray 
Eriars, in Norwich, for to be present at Ves- 
pers ; and as we went through the meadows on 
the way to it we discoursed on the events of* 
the past, and the hopes and fears of the future,, 
and admired that Providence had cast our lives 
in such dissimilar shapes : my chief cares re- 
lating to great personages, — kings, queens,. 
princes, and royal dukes ; and she the while 
concerned with the affidrs of simple gentry 
and homely persons. But, alas, there is a 
greater likeness in men's doings and grievings 
and rejoicings, whether they be of high or low 
degree, than is usually thought. The cruelty 
of the Duke of Brittany to his brother was one 
of my most sore griefs ; and EUsabeth suffered 
a like great heartache because of Mrs. Paston's 
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(our aunt's) unkindness to her daughter Ellen. 
This poor wench, a very comely and gracious 
young lady, was extremely used by her mo- 
ther, because she would not break off her con- 
tract with Master Scrope, to whom, with her 
parents' consent at one time given, she had 
promised marriage. Mistress Paston is a very 
notable lady, of great ability in household mat- 
ters and dealings touching money and lands, 
and an obedient and dutiftd wife ; but the obe- 
dience she yields herself to her husband she 
exacts from her children. No tutors, Elisabeth 
said, are severe enough to her liking. " Belash 
him well till he amend," is her commandment 
to their masters. And what she preaches she 
practises, for Elisabeth says that she beats her 
daughter once in the week, or twice, and some- 
times twice in a day. Wherefore Nell Paston 
has sent to Elisabeth by Friar Newton's coun- 
sel, to pray her that she would write to her 
brother in London, and beseech him to be a 
good friend to her in this matter, mi to assist 
her to fulfil her contract without impediment 
or further ill-usage. 

We laid a little plot together, that when 
the Queen came to Norwich, which she was 
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Kke soon to do, we shoiJd move her to in- 
tercede with Mistress Paston in favour of these 
lovers, as she did with Mr. Strange in behalf 
of Mistress Katherine, who is now Mistress 
Bugdon. But, alas, who shall intercede for 
Monseignenr Gilles with any hope of success ? 
One of my torments then was that Jeanne de 
Xersabiec had wholly ceased to write to me, 
I had no Mend in the world which I affec- 
tioned one half so well as Jeanne. One day 
when we were passing through the lime-walk 
to the chapel, I said, 

" Jeanne muist be dead, or else hath ceased 
to love me." 

" I am not of that opinion," Dame Elisa- 
beth answered. " Methinks she hath turned 
hermit." 

" Hermit !" I answered, amazed. 

" Yea, a hermit," she replied. " Now that 
the world is so wicked, the like of which was 
never seen in Christendom before, so much so 
that many are of opinion it is like soon to come 
to an end, there be many more women as well 
as men which retire to solitudes for their souls' 
health, and give themselves wholly to prayer^ 
except some special call to a good deed with- 
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draws them for a while from that mamier of 
life." 

" Do you know any such person ?" I said. 

" Yea," she replied. " My brother Henry, 
when he was only nineteen years of age, 
begged of me the gift of two garments from 
my wardrobe, and also a hood which our 
father used sometimes to wear. I did as he 
desired ; and he cut off the hanging sleeves of 
my gown, and made with them a covering for 
the neck and arms. I was so affrighted when 
I saw him in this strange dress ; I feared he 
was mad. But he went away, and lived in 
a cave at first, and afterwards in a cabin, serv- 
ing God with exceeding great fervour and 
devout contemplation, yet sometimes going 
forth to instruct poor people, all for the love 
of our Lord ; and he lived very hard, and per- 
formed many penances." 

Eli^bea U very fond of re^, and 
mostly of a ghostly sort. She had copies of 
Bichard Eolles' books, — his translation of the 
Psalms into English, his Craft of Dying ^ and 
the Mirror of Sinners j — ^and used to read them 
with a great delight ; also a poem called I%e 
Handling of Sinn^ by one Eobert Mannyng, a 
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canon of Semperingham, She said Mistress 
Paston, who cares not for any book but such 
as ahe «Be8 for a<«unte and recrfpto, haft 
accused her sometimes of a leaning to Lollar- 
dry, because once she found in her cupboard 
Heaven opened^ which she said was writ by- 
John Wickliffe ; but if this was so, she herself 
knew nothing thereof, and would not for the 
world then have kept it, for he was a teacher 
of heresy, which she abhorred. And so she 
took the said book to Friar Newton, and never 
would read in it again. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



AT THE GRAY FRIARS. 



What Elisabeth said touching hermits reminded 
me of something Jeanne had written in the last 
letter I had from her, which served, now that 
I . thought of it, to confirm this suspicion. I 
mused on this as we walked on, and Elisabeth 
did not interrupt me ; she was a great lover of 
silence, and took pleasure in looking at the 
trees and the flowrets ; for the sight of God's 
works preached to her, she said, lovely sermons 
of His greatness and goodness. She was the 
most pleasant companion in the world : her 
kindly face, even when she did not speak, made 
me cheerful; and when she spoke, I did not 
tire of listening to her sad but agreeable dis- 
course. 

When we arrived at the chapel of the Gray 
Friars, one at the door told us that after Vespers 
Friar Brackley would preach, which pleased 
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me not a little, for I had a curiosity to hear 
this holy and learned man, which is so famous 
in all England. And verily his sermon was 
pithy and instructive; for he taught us how 
we should pray to God by good working, 
rightful labouring, and in good deeds perse- 
vering ; and that we ought to ask that our joy 
may be a full joy and a perfect one. And 
when he ended his discourse, he said this joy 
was to be found in one Name only ; and thus 
broke forth in its praise: "Ah, that Name! 
that wonderful Name ! that delectable Name ! 
that Name that is above all names ! Name the 
holiest, without which no man hopes salvation I 
This Name is in mine ear a heavenly sound; 
in my mouth honeyful sweetness. Therefore 
no wonder that I love that Name which gives 
comfort to me in all anguish. I cannot pray, 
I cannot meditate, but with the sound of the 
Name of Jesus. I can savour no joy that with 
Jesus is not mingled. "Wherever I be, wher- 
ever I sit, whatever I do, the thought of the 
Name of Jesus departs not from my mind. 
Gaudetequia nomina vestra scripta sunt in coelo; 
ut gaudium vestrum sit plenum.^^ 

After the sermon was ended, we went to 
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the monastery to speak to Friar Newton, Dame 
Elisabeth's ghostly &ther. He was very glad 
to see ns, and greeted me with hearty good- 
will and kindliness, and said he hoped I had 
come to Norwich to teach the damsels of that 
town to visit hospitals and poor sick persons, 
as it was reported the Queen, my mistress, was 
wont to do. I Itnswered, that I was Mghtened 
her good example in that respect had not yet 
done me much good, for I had a niceness about 
the sight of wounds and lepers, which only 
once or twice I had overcome. Then he said, 
smiling, if I had once done it, that was worth 
a dozen times, for to begin was the weighty 
point in these matters ; and then he asked us 
if we had heard the history of one Pers, 
which was a miser, and became afterwards a 
saint. 

"No, Father Newton," said Elisabeth; 
"but methinks there is a likelihood in that 
transformation." 

"Wherefore, Mistress Clere?" the good 
friar asked. 

"Because," she replied, "both are bent on 
storing treasure, only the one on earth, and 
the other in heaven. Both be covetous, I 
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ween, and the habits of the miser should serve 
the saint." 

"How prove you that?" he said, amused 
at her talk. 

"Ty^ell" she answered, "you friars minor 
dipeDBe ^ith linen and »Umge «>d . h^ 
and many otter ttings besides, for to lay up 
treasure in a good bank, the keeper of which is 
God. And misers likewise renounce their 
comforts and conveniences for to lay up gold 
and silver in a chest, or else lend it to needy 
persons for usurious interest; so that the habits 
of the one resemble those of the other." 

** Ay, mistress," quoth Friar Newton ; " but 
what answer you to this ? Saints love to give 
alms. I say not friars; for, alas, they be 
not always saints, by the same token that 
this poor sinner" (this he said striking his 
breast) "is of their order, and moreover they 
are, or should be, poor themselves ; but saints, 
Mars or not, will give a beggar all they can ; 
this is not a miser's habit." 

"Yea, a miser will give," she cried, "if he 
hopes a great return for his gift, or else can 
oblige with it a great king, which shall bestow 
on him tenfold more for it." 
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"Ah, I jdeld you the point," quoth the 
good friar, laughing. "And this is the tale 
of Pers the miser. He would never give so 
much as a groat to any poor man; but a 
beggar one day made a wager with some other 
men that he would get an alms from him if he 
were ever so grim. So he went and stood near 
the door of Pers's house while an ass's load of 
bread was being discharged, and begged of him 
very piteously. The churlish man was so 
angered that he stooped for a stone; but not 
finding one, he flung a loaf to the man. Well, 
that night Pers had a vision or dream — ^he saw 
his own self standing at the judgment-seat, and 
all his sins dragging him down to heU ; andt 
he wasi about to sink, when his angel guardian 
pleaded he had once given a loaf to a beggar. 
The plea was admitted, and Pers yet had ano- 
ther chance for to save his soul. So when he 
awoke out of his trance, his first words were, 

* Blessed be all poor men, 
For God Almighty loves them.' 

And from that day he began to wax meek and 
kind, and give alms ; and the liking to it sa 
increased, that at the last, one day, when he 
had only ten pounds of all his pelf left, lo, he 
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goes to a notary and gives it to him for to 
sell him into bondage. The notary takes him 
to a church, sells him to a reduced rich man 
called Yole, and gives the ten pounds to the 
poor, which makes me misdoubt the imjust 
saying, as if there should be no notaries in 
heaven. Pers's master offered to free him, but 
he would not, for now he had never enough of 
sufferings and labours." 

"Yea, yea," cries Dame Elisabeth, clap- 
ping her hands, " a miser still ! O good miser ! 
exceeding wise miser ! God send we be all 
misers like him !" 

Then they talked of Ellen Paston ; and 

^ Friar Newton commended our scheme touching 

the Queeii's intercession, and said Master 

Scrope was a worthy gentleman, and it would 

like him well they were married. 

"But," quoth he, "until that can be, 
counsel your cousin that she bear patiently 
her good mother's correction ; for by your own 
showing. Dame Elisabeth, she shall be the 
gainer thereby ; and so, if she is a wise miser, 
she will rejoice in each stripe." 

Then as we were craving his benison 
before departing, he suddenly said, " By the 

VOL. II. E 
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way, ladies, do you, the one or the other of ye, 
speak French, or at the least understand it ?" 

Dame Elisabeth said she did not know so 
much as one word of it, except some little say- 
ings which are in every one's mouth, but that 
I spoke it like a French person. 

"And better, peradventure," quoth Father 
Newton, smiling; "as one answered, to whom a 
pestilent Lollard said, ^ One man is as good as 
another.' ^ Yea, yea,' quoth the wily knave, 
* and better also.' " 

"Talking of LoUardry," said EKsabeth, 
" wot you, father, that Mary Beaumont keep- 
eth a]copy of Master "Wicklifife's EngHsh Bible, 
which you let me from reading ?" ^ 

"Is it so?" quoth the friar. " Alas, poor 
child, she poisons her soul with holy food, as 
Eve ruined her race by tasting of the fruit of 
the tree of Paradise, The Bible, when read by 
folks on their knees with a devout spirit and 
a docile mind, feeds the soul with heavenly 
truth; but as men do read it now, to foster 
proud disputings and overturn ancient teach- 
ing, it is perilous meat which sends many 
to hell. Master Wicklifife's English hath many 
doubtftd words in it, which by varied mean- 
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ings already changed in one hundred years 
shonld lead nnwary persons from the right 
nnderstanding thereof, and so into divers here- 
sies. Go to, go to, my children. ' Be not wise 
in yonr own conceits,' — ^those words are from 
the Bible, as you know, — and think not that 
the readers of "Wickliffe's book shall be holier^ 
or wiser, or more loving towards God and man, 
or more burning with charity, or more fervent 
in prayer than St. Clare of Assisi or the holy 
Elisabeth of Hungary, or the Scotch Queen 
Margaret, which read not the Bible in their 
own tongue, but had its spirit in their hearts, 
and showed forth its received teachings in 
their lives." 

"I thank God," said Dame Elisabeth, 
^^ that having you, sir, for my ghostly father, 
I can be content ; for your actions accord with 
your preachments ; and when I hear persons 
speak of the sins of the clergy, I bethink me 
of one in whose presence I may not speak out 
of the abundance of my heart, or he would be 
angered with me, hating his own praise ; but 
methinks, sir, an unvirtuous priest, or a worldly 
one, ruins many sonls in these days." 

" To his own Master, my child, such a one 
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must give an account. But think you verily 
that St. Mary Magdalen should have been wise 
to quarrel with God's Church because Judas 
filched, and St. Peter lied when he was af- 
frighted, and St. John and St. James disputed 
along the way with the others, and all craved 
each one to be the greatest ? Nay, nay, there 
is but One which is good, and that is God; 
but children should as lief discard their pa- 
rents, and despise those which gave them 
life, because they be not perfect, as Catholic 
Christians turn against their mother the 
Church, and think to teach her, forsooth, 
whom the Lord God hath set forth to instruct 
them. But enough on this theme; and if it 
please you, I will now fetch to you one of our 
brethren, who hath landed on this coast from 
France, whence he came in a little fishing- 
vessel, and was driven northward by stress of 
weather. We cannot understand his language, 
nor he ours ; and his Latin, which sounds like 
a strange whistling in our ears, is not much 
more comprehensible ^ than his French. He 
seems to have escaped from some kind of dan- 
ger. But if your cousin will be a good lady 
to us ^and interpret his speech, we shall 
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know more thereof soon than we have yet 
done.'' 

Then Dame Elisabeth and I sat down in 
the cloister, which was outside the enclosure, 
and Friar Newton went to seek for the French 
Mar, and in a short time returned with him. 
He was of a middle size, rather tall than short, 
and his eyes were mostly bent towards the 
ground ; but when he raised them, I saw that 
they gleamed with a fire which was sometimes 
veUed by a singular sweetness. His few hair, 
we™ Jged ^ gray, Mb forehead broad, 
and his eyebrows dark. Methought at first 
he looked stem, but when I greeted him in 
French, a beautiful smile illumined his whole 
face. He said, 

"Mademoiselle, I am happy to meet with 
one who will comprehend me, and can explain 
to my good fathers and brothers, which have 
so hospitably entreated me, the events whicL 
have driven me to your country. Will you 
have patience to listen to this long recital ?" 

"Yea," I said, "and very gladly also." 

I answered little witting what should b& 
the subject of it. Then we all sat down, I 
with Dame .Elisabeth on one bench, and the 
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Frencli friar with Father Newton on another. 
And here I will transcribe his story as I heard 
it, doing it into English like the Queen's 
journal. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE PBENCH FEIAJl'S STOET. 

^^Mt convent is in Brittany, not far from 
Moncontonr. I have lived there many years 
in great contentment and peace, and never 
thought to have left it, far less to have crossed 
the seas. But some weeks ago I was saying 
my office in the chapel when one entered 
whom for four years 1 had seen coming there 
to hear Mass, and I had also sometimes shriven 
her* She was young, and wore a russet dress 
of a singular shape, and sandals to her feet 
She told her scanty sins curtly and plainly, 
and often with tears, which fell so abundantly, 
that the place where she knelt to confess was 
oftentimes wet with this plentifdl shower ; but 
never added one word which should lead me to 
learn her name, or whence she came, or what 
manner of life she led; albeit I thought it 
should be a solitary one from the tenor of her 
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confessions. But tMs day she approached me 
in the church, and in a low voice asked me to 
give her a piece of bread, for the love of God. 
I somewhat marvelled that one yet young 
should live alone and lack the necessaries of 
life, and said something of this kind to her. 
She then uttered these words in a low voice, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground : ' Good 
friar, there are devils which can be thrust out, 
our Lord saith, only by prayer and fasting. 
When one would save a soid against which 
wicked men and hell combine, he or she must 
become a victim, and by suffering obtain for it 
singular graces.' 

"There was somewhat in this woman's 
countenance and maoner of speaking which 
showed her to be no common person; so I 
pressed her that day with no further questions, 
but gave her a loaf of bread, which she thank- 
fully received. When she returned again, she 
confessed, and then told me that I must needs 
go with her somewhere that night for to shrive 
a soul in danger of death. I refused to go if 
she did not teUme who this dying person was. 

' I said not a dying person,' she replied, 
^but one in imminent danger of death.' 
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" This affiighted me yet more. I thought 
she might be a devil in the form of a woman, 
luring me to destruction. I again said I would 
not go if she did not tell me her name and who 
she would take me to. She was silent some 
moments — ^praying, I think; and then she said 
in a faltering voice, 

' Father, I will tell you all.' 

^Then, first,' I answered, ^tell me where 
you dwell and who you are.' 

" Then she disclosed to me her name " 

" 0, good friar," I (Margaret de Eoos) ex- 
claimed, "was it Jeanne de Kersabiec?" 

He looked amazed. 

" Holy Mary ! how should you know it ?" 

" 0, sir," I replied, " she was my bed-fel- 
low and playmate for many years. For God's 
dear sake proceed." 

Then he: "Tea, this was Jeanne de Ker^ 
sabiec, who for four years had left the world 
and lived an anchorite in the Forest of La 
Hardouiuaie. She is a rare soid, and her vo- 
cation to this sort of life a singular one." 

"How came she to embrace it?" I trem- 
blingly asked. 

He replied : " You have heard, it may be, 
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of our poor prince wHch Kved so long in this 
coimtry, Monseignenr Gilles de Bretagne ?" 

" Heard of him ! yea more than heard of 
him, &ther. Alas !" and then tears choked 
my utterance. 

Father Newton and Dame Elisabeth looked 
at me surprised. 

"What hath befallen him ?" I cried. "Is 
he alive or dead ?" 

"Listen, lady, and you shall hear,^' he 
gravely answered. 

And so I sat still as a stone, and he spoke 
thus: 

" This Jeanne was the cousin and Mend of 
Monseigneur Gilles' mother-in-law, Madame 
de Dinant : when that lady died, the prince 
was in prison already; and Jeanne told me 
that, kneeling in prayer one day in the chapel 
at Guildo after her decease, the thought came 
into her mind that she had always asked God 
to do her that favour, that by her means some 
great good should happen to this Messire GiUes, 
and that, being too weak and too obscure to 
aid him by her acts, she should do so through 
prayer and suffering. She woidd not go into ' 
a convent; *for,' quoth she, ^then if God 
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willeth I should serve him in some other way, 
I should not have liberty for it,' But she 
went to the forest I named, which is nigh to 
one of hiB castles, and therein* found a cave, 
where she hid herself, and lay on moss at 
nights, and in the day communed with God 
in prayer, and wrought with a knife little 
carved images of wood, which she exchanged 
for bread at some religious houses and pea- 
sants' cottages in the neighbourhood, walking 
sometimes many leagues to reach them. She 
had no company, she said, but one little squir- 
rel and two little hares, which had grown to 
be tame, and frisked about her as she worked. 
She carved one large crucifix, and a feir statue 
of our Lady at its foot, and these were her 
books all those years. She heard Mass and 
performed her devotions, now at one convent 
chapel, now at another, so that she was not 
often seen in the same place. Well, she lived 
a long time in this wise, and still her prayer 
was, that her sufferings and the mortification 
of this austere life shoidd help Messire Gilles, 
whether he was aUve or dead, for naught did 
she heard of him ; and this was the hardest 
penance she endured for the love of the poor 
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prince. But one day, when the light was 
declining, she walked past the Castle of Har* 
douinaie, and lo, as she went by the moat^ 
she heard the voice of one singing a carol, 
which she knew very well. She asked a little 
shepherd if any folks lived in that castle. 
The child answered that some days ago five 
or six men came there and had gone away ; 
and no one dwelt there now. When the night 
^ come and the moon was shimng, she lay 
down on the moss when she had said her 
prayers, and tried to sleep ; but the words of 
that carol were yet in her ears and kept her 
waking. The next day she returned and 
walked near the moat, and a very faint sound, 
like of one essaying to sing, reached her ear. 
She went to the gate of the castle and rang the 
bell, not knowing what she did; but no one 
came, and she went away. Then she prayed that 
night longer than usual, almost till the day 
dawned, and asked the Lord Jesus by His 
Five Wounds that she might do some good to 
Messire Gilles. The day which followed she 
went again to the side of the moat, but could 
hear no singing, only a cry like of one sighing 
in great pain. She crossed herself, and then 
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began to sing the same carol she had heard 
there, and fixed her eyes on the wall within 
the moat, where there was a little opening 
with some bars. It seemed to her that some- 
thing moved behind those bars, and then she 
heard these words said in a feeble voice: 
* Who is it singing ? If you are a Christian, 
speak.' 

" She leant over the wall, and cried : * I 
am the bedeswoman of a poor prince.' 

^ Then save me ; I am Gilles de Bretagne,' 
was answered. 

" She could not tell me how she descended 
the wall, belike it was through the aid of 
shrubs which grew against it ; but she reached 
the opening, — ^for there was not much water 
in the moat, — and looked through the bars 
at that prisoner, whose face was more like 
that of a painting of our Lord on the Cross, 
she said, than any she had ever seen. This 
dialogue passed betwixt them : ^ Monseigneur, 
I am Jeanne.' 

^ Sweet Jeanne, give me to eat.' 

* Alas, monseigneur, I have naught but a 
piece of mouldy bread.' 

* God be thanked !' Then he reached his 
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thin pale hand through the bars, and took the 
piece of bread. 

" She stood looking at him whilst he ate, 
and wot not what to say, her heart was so 
riven. When he had finished, he said, ^ Give 
me to drink ; I have no water.' 

"She had no bowl; but she dipped her 
kerchief in the water of the moat, and passed 
it to him all dripping. When he had slaked 
his thirst ia this wise, he said, ' Jeanne, death 
is cheated this time. They have left me 
already three days and three nights withont 
sustenance. One came this mom and oped 
the door of this dtmgeon ; but when he saw 
I waa not dead, he shut it again and went 
away, albeit I prayed him to stay and kill 
me/ 

^ My prince, think not to die but as God 
willeth and when He ordains. You shall not 
perish with hunger whilst I live. For this 
have I prayed and suffered for four years; 
and now the time hath come, my prayers 
axe heard.' 

"Many nights she brought him bread, 
which she begged, and walked all the day to 
fetch it. Then one night he said to her. 
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* Jeanne, OKvier de Me^l hath been here one 
hour ago, and is gone, but I read my doom in 
his yisage. He was angered to find me yet 
aUve, and I shall soon die by his hand ; but 
my brother is my mnrtherer. God, God ! 
we once sat together on onr mother's knee, 
and she kissed ns both in tnms. Jeanne, dost 
then remember that day at Gualdo, when my 
Kttle wife kissed me, and said, my poor 
prince ! But it is little to die. God knoweth 
I have suffered long enough to be content to 
be released by means of death ; but to deny 
me shrift is more than human maUce.' 

* Have they done this ?' she asked. 

^Tea,' he replied; ^and answered with 
mockings, jeers, and revilings my supplica- 
tions to see a priest' 

^ Never fear, my prince,' she resolutely 
said ; ^ you shall not die unshriven ; you shall 
live till I return with a priest. For four 
years I have wept and prayed to win this 
from God, to do you some good once in my 
life ; and now, behold, the time is come.' 

" It was that day she came to Moncontour; 
and when I heard her tale I went with her. 
We walked for three hours through the forest ; 
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she seeming to fly rather than to walk. I could 
hardly foUow her she went so fast, with her 
beads clasped in her hand. Once she stopped 
to wait for me, and then prayed aloud to God 
to carry us faster. Afterwards it seemed to 
me^angelBb^usinaeirann,. When 
we arrived, she showed me the place in the 
wall whereby she descended into the moat. It 
was almost perpendicular, and feeble shrubs 
the sole support; but I invoked St. Francis, 
and reached the bottom; then running on, 
came to the barred window, near which the 
ghostly shade — for such he looked — of that 
poor prince stood, which had once been the 
darling of his mother and the pride of Brittany. 
It was night, but the moon was shining, and I 
could plainly see his deathly visage and shrunk 
form. When he perceived me, and by my 
habit and cowl saw I was a priest, he fell on 
his knees, with his lean hands upraised together, 
and wept. God, what a good confession he 
then made ! How many tears he shed for his 
sins ! how freely he pardoned his enemies ! how 
saintly was that soul ! what perfection suffering 
had wrought in it! what graces it had ob- 
tained ! Verily, whilst the body had decayed, 
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true life had begun. When the words of shrift 
had been uttered, a heavenly brightness illu- 
mined his countenance, which had been so pale 
before. It became inflamed as if with fire. 
His eyes were fixed on the sky with an ecstatic 
expression, but suddenly he shuddered, and 
then with a loud voice cried, ^Brother, brother ! 
within forty days thou must meet me at God 
Almighty's judgment-seat to answer for my 
unjust death.' Then turning towards me, with 
the same singular light on his visage, he said, 
* Father, I charge thee, as thou wouldst be 
saved, when thou shalt hear of my death, to go 
to the Duke Francis, wherever he is, and de- 
liver this message to him ; so that he may be 
warned, and his soul not perish everlastingly.' 
So I promised, and gave L my benison fand 
as the day had then begun to dawn, I returned 
to the convent, and his bedeswoman went to 
beg bread for him. But he was no more to eat 
bread on earth. 

"After brief rest, with the Prior's permission 
I travelled to Avranches, which it was reported 
had then been surrendered by the English. 
The Duke of Brittany was there, in the midst 
of great rejoiciags and triumph at this victory. 

VOL. II. F 
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As I walked througli the city amidst the crowd, 
and saw the gay banners flaunt in the wind, 
and the upturned £ice6 fall of glee, the coloured 
tapestry garnishing the walls, the flowers scat- 
tered about the streets, loud strains of music 
filling the air, and the shouts of a i)eople almost 
mad with joy miugling with it; as I beheld the 
duke riding with his knights, and smiling with 
such good cheer, as if himself and the whole 
world were in good fellowship, — it seemed as 
if that night in the moat beside the barred 
window had been a dismal horrible dream, 
which daylight had dispelled. But when the 
contentment of the people was at its height, a 
report spread through the crowd which froze 
the blood in their veins, killing joy like the 
news of the plague in a doomed city. It flew 
like lightning from mouth to mouth. Men 
aad women stood aghast, striking their breasts. 
Confused sentences were heard. ^The holy 
prince is dead !' ^ Monseigneur Gilles is mur- 
dered — strangled !' ^ He is dead at La Har- 
douinaie !' ^Arthur de Montauban is the mur- 
therer !' Then cries of hissing mixed with 
exudes rose. Some cried, * Slay him, slay him V 
others rushed to the churches, the bells of 
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which began to toll, and at once prayers were 
said for Monseigneur Gilles, and there was no 
end of persons kneeling at the several altars to 
pray for him. 

^^On the morrow Mass was said in the 
cathedral at the break of day for the repose of 
his sold, and the duke assisted thereat; but 
none could see his face. Then at the church- 
door he mounted his horse, and rode pensive 
and slow on the sands, looking towards St. 
Michael's Mount. Step by step I followed 
him, watching Ms movements, for I had his 
dead brother's message to deliver, and had to 

I 

do it then or never. I passed swiftly by that 
troop of riding men, and then ^uddejy 4ned 
back' and iod b^ the side of bij horse. 
* Monseigneur,' I said, ^ bow down your head, 
for I have a message for you of the most con- 
sequence in the world.' He bent his head 
down to the saddle-bow, and I whispered to 
him these words: ^Monseigneur, I heard in 
confession Monseigneur Gilles your brother 
before he died, and he hath charged me to 
summon you to appear before forty days have 
passed before God the Creator, to answer in 
person for his most cruel and unjust death. 
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Therefore I deUver you this warning, with 
which the defunct prince charged my con- 
science; and I advise you to think thereon, 
and to pray God very urgently to have mercy 
on you.' 

"Then I turned away, and neither the 
duke nor any one else said any thing to me. 
I walked to the port, and there looking back 
I saw the duke riding along the sands as be- 
fore. Our Prior had charged me to take ship 
and escape to England ; for he said I should 
suffer, and all the friars in our house, if so be 
I was discovered, and the convent haply de- 
stroyed. For some said the Duke Francis had 
sold himself to the devil, and feared no more 
God nor man. So I took ship at Avranches, 
thinking to land on the south coast of this 
country; but the Lord God ordained otherwise, 
the contrary winds driving me here, where 
with great charity my brethren have harboured 
me, for the which I pray you, in your courtesy, 
to make them in your language my poor thanks, 
gentle lady, and rehearse to them this history, 
which has, I perceive, moved you to tears ; 
and verily it is as pitiful a one as can be ima- 
gined." 
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As well as I could, I complied "with his 
desire, and then returned home with Elisabeth. 
All that night I lay mostly awake; or if I 
slept, my dreams were dreadfiil. I saw a 
death-like face through bars, and struggled to 
break them in vain ; or I was fetching a priest 
to shrive the Queen, and he would not come ; 
or I was beset by ruflianly men in a wood ; or 
methought I was summoned to the judgment- 
seat, and one said I was there to answer for 
the Duke of Gloucester's death. Each time 
I awoke trembling and covered with a cold 
sweat. Jeanne, where art thou now ? My 
brave companion, I pity not, nay I envy thee. 
Thy warfare is over ; thy victory won. One 
thing thou didst ask of God, and hast obtained 
it. Yea, I can picture thee in some lonef soli- 
tude lifting up thy thankful soul to bless the 
day and the hour when that resolve was taken, 
when that oflfering was made. Thou hadst thy 
meed; a smile on a dying face, an enduring 
hope, a comfort which none can rob thee of. 
0, more than sister, more than mother to that 
loved soul! now thou canst depart in peace 
whensoever God calls thee. — Monseigneur 
Gilles, canst thou be of the dead, and could 
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any be found cruel enough to kill thee? I 
had no comfort for a long time but in pro- 
curing Masses to be said, and praying mine 
own self, for you, chiefly at night when others 
could not observe me. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



THE QUEEN AT NORWICH. 



Some time went by, and then the Queen came 
to Norwich, and sent for me to meet her there. 
Her visit caused a great stir amongst the folks 
of that city and the neighbouring country, for 
all desired to pay her honour. The ladies 
asked me all manner of questions touching the 
dresses they should wear, and what ornaments 
to put on. Mistress Paston was almost beside 
herself because her husband was in London, 
and had sent her nothing for her neck, as he 
had promised. She came to borrow Elisabeth 
Clere's device, who thought not herself to see 
the Queen (yet I was secretly resolved she 
should) ; for, quoth Mistress Paston, " I durst 
not for shame go only with my beads amongst 
so many fresh ladies about the Queen." Ellen 
wore those despised beads, and methought 
their red colour on her white neck became her 
well. It made me sad to listen to so much 
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vain talk then. My most comfort was to speak 
with the French friar; and whilst the others 
were buying gear in the town, Dame Lizzy 
and I went to the convent. We conld not 
often see him, for he was a devout man, and 
liked the chapel more than the parlour. But 
when we could procure to converse with him, 
our discourse was always of Monseigneur GiUes, 
and his pious life and end. I already canonised 
him in my heait; as did also, I afterwards 
heard, the peasants in Brittany, for he was 
called by them " the holy prince," and by no 
other name would they title him. 

Well, the Queen came, and expressed 
much sorrow at his death, and would see the 
French friar. When she had heard his tale, 
she said, "And have you not heard, good 
father, that the Duke of Brittany is dead ?" 

" I never doubted he would die within the 
forty days," he answered. " God is iust, and 
d80 mc^iJul, gi™g Um time to re A" 

"Which report saith he did truly," the 
Queen replied; and then she gave us both 
to read this letter from my father to the King : 

" Sire,— The Duke of Brittaay hath died 
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last week, and tliis is the report which I have 
heard of his end, and I think it is true. The 
day after the tidings had reached him at 
Ayranches that his brother had expired in 
prison, as he was riding on the sands opposite 
Mount St. Michael, a friar suddenly stopped 
him and delivered a message to him from the 
said Monseigneur Gilles, arraigning him to 
appear within forty days at the judgment-seat 
of God, and bidding him take heed of the 
warning, and pray for mercy. Many are of 
opinion that this friar was no live man, but a 
ghostly apparition, which vanished as speedily 
as it had appeared. And the duke, like one 
struck with a spell, rode on for two hours, and 
^ never spoke so much as a word to any one ; at 
the end of that time he slackened his already 
slow pace, and at last stopped and looked about 
him. Seeing Arthur de Montauban, he beck- 
oned to him. When the said Arthur approached 
him, he perceived that his face had changed to 
a death-like paleness, with two burning red 
spots in the centre of each cheek, which glowed 
like live coal. ^Arthur,' he said, ^ I am ar- 
raigned, and have to appear at God's judgment- 
seat within forty days. The friar which spoke 
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to me at the gate of Ayranclies hath brought 
me this summons.' Then the Mai^chal de Mon- 
tanhan laughed, and his laugh made the duke 
shiyer from head to foot. The mar^chal said 
the friar was a deceit&l knaye, and he should 
be caught and hung. The duke replied, ' You 
shall neyer find him.' Messengers yrere sent 
to Mount St. Michael and Moncontour, &r and 
wide they were sent ; butno tidings of this friar 
could be heard. Then Arthur de Montauban 
cried, ' Forget this impostor, monseigneur, and 
enter Eennes as a conqueror.' But the duke 
turned his horse's head towards Vanne, and 
sadly, silently, and heayily went to his manor 
of plaisance nigh to that city. Then there 
came there in haste to him the holy Lady 
Frangoise d'Amboise, and neyer more left the 
duke as long as he liyed, which was till the 
morning of the fortieth day since his brother's 
death. And the last six days he was in great 
suffering and anguish ; but that said lady and 
his confessor, the Bishop of Landes, miuistered 
comfort to his poor soul, which was heayy 
burthened and much aflSicted by reason of the 
great sins he had committed. He receiyed the 
Sacraments, and besought all to pardon him 
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and pray for Tn'm to God. And lie lost not 
patience, 'tis said, though, his pains were most 
terrible; and when his eyes were shut, yet 
his cold lips moved and uttered the Name 
of Jesus with so much resentment of His 
mercy, that no one which heard him could 
refrain from tears. And so he died ; and may 
God assoilsie him ! 

" !N"ow the Duke Pierre and the Lady 
Frangoise, his wife, are the sovereigns of this 
duchy, which causeth no small joy to the 
Bretons. I write in haste to inform your 
majesty of this extraordiaary event; and I 
pray your majesty to pardon this ill-constructed 
letter, and the abrupt conclusion thereof, which 
is owing to the lack of time and the hurry of 
the messenger. — ^Your liege's humble loving 
subject and servant. 

'* Writ hy the Lord de Boos at Guisnes, 

" P.S. — In the last ordering of the duke's 
will, provision is made for Mass to be said for 
ever at the Abbey of Boqueu for the repose of 
the soul of Monseigneur Gilles de Bretagne." 

The Queen showed much kindness to the 
French friar, and famished him with money 
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to go into the Low Coimtiies to a conyent of 
his order, where he died some years afterwards 
in repute of sanctity. She was concerned at 
the dreadful death of the prince ; hut at that 
time her joy was so great that her prayers 
had been heard, and that soon she looked to 
be a mother, that grief could not take much 
hold of her. She was the most happy person 
in the world, she then said, and showed her 
good cheer in many artless ways. When the 
ladies went to see her during the two days 
she stayed at Norwich, nothing would serve 
her majesty, if they had children, but she 
must send for them, and chiefly if they were 
young. And whereas she had been wont to 
despise Englishwomen because their talk is 
mostly of their homes and nurseries, and seldom 
of the fine arts, or books and music, or state 
aflfairs, now she was well pleased to discourse 
with any one touching the nurture and good 
breeding of children, and even the gear they 
should have whilst infants. The second day of 
her stay I persuaded her majesty to command 
the attendance of Dame Elisabeth Clere, who 
was very reluctant to come into her presence, 
but durst not disobey her order. The Queen 
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made much of our Lizzy, and desired her to 
have a husband; for to he single and not a reli- 
gious person was an ill state, she said,' laughing, 
and not what was to be thought offer a gentle- 
woman of beauty, fortune, and parts. Then 
this Mistress Lizzy took courage, and replied 
that she had a cousin with a heart as much 
set on marriage as hers was inclined against 
it ; and that if her majesty would speak a word 
in her favour to her mother when she came 
to wait on her the next morning, it should be 
a right good and royal action, for that sorrow 
was often dangerous to young women, and 
caused them to behave otherwise than they 
should do. The Queen inquired if this Ellen 
Paston was the gentlewoman which was 
brought up in the house of the Lady Pole, 
a kinswoman of Lord Suffolk's ; and when she 
heard it was so, she said she would be a good 
lady to her, and obtain from her parents their 
consent to her marriage with Mr. Scrope. If 
naught else would do it, why then she would 
make her a maid-of-honour, and bestow on 
her a portion. Then she asked Elisabeth what 
favour she should confer on her ; upon which 
that damsel smilingly answered. 
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"Well, I beseech your majesty to suffer 
me, without risk of your displeasure, to live 
single and yet not be a nim, for such is my 
humour. Neither the authority of right wor- 
shipfiil husbands nor the rule of a convent 
accord with my liking." 

Her majesty smiled, and said she hoped 
Dame Elisabeth was a good subject, and obeyed 
the King, at least, if no one else. 

" Yea, your majesty," quoth the lady ; 
" for the King lives m London and I in 
Norwich, which makes obedience easy. By 
the same rule, I am very obedient to the Pope, 
because he bides at Eome, and not so docile 
towards Friar Newton, my confessor in this 
town." 

The Queen was right well pleased with her 
merry answers, and reported of her in the best 
wise to others she saw afterwards. She told 
mo that, by her troth, she had seen no gentle- 
woman in Norfolk she liked better than she 
does her. I observe that royal persons, when 
they meet with simple folk who speak their 
thoughts bluntly, are often greatly pleased 
with their speeches ; whereas if any one attempt 
the same thing out of design, they are then soon 
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angered. The Queen fulfilled her word, and 
dealt so cunningly with Mistress Paston that 
Ellen will soon be married. Methinks, since 
her new hope, the Queen striveth more than 
ever to content every one, and is more affable 
in her manner than ever she was before. To 
hare a son is now her sole prayer. She said 
to me to-day, when the crowd had been cheer- 
ing her: "Meg, when I can show them a 
Prince of Wales, then methinks I shall be 
loved in England as once I was in France." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A NEW TOY AJTD A NEW ANGUISH. 

This is a letter the Queen Arrote to her sister, 
the Counter of Yaud^mont, when she had 
learnt the decease of their mother, the Queen 
of the two Sicilies, who died when she was 
but forty-three years of age : 

"Eight well-beloved Sister, — ^Our mo- 
ther is, then, no more. The heart which 
throbbed so nobly is now at length at rest; 
cold and still is that warm ardent heart which 
loved so passionately. The brave spirit fled 
which animated the fairest form on earth. Alas, 
alas I she hath died, than which a more virtu- 
ous woman, a more loving spouse and tender 
mother, did not exist. Methinks I am reft 
of a part of mine own being ia the losing of 
that good parent, whose sorrows I shared from 
my most young years. For it is not possible 
to describe with how great a passion I affec- 
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tioned that mother, wliich is now departed 
from this world, or how heavy my heart is 
at this moment. Lord Talbot, my very good 
friend, hath also died in Guienne. He was 
eighty years old, and expired with the sword 
in his hand. I wish he had lived to see my 
child bom, for he loved me very much, and 
would have suffered any thing in my quarrel. 
But now that God is about to give me a son, 
I would fain have no quarrels, but be at peace 
with all the world. And methinks all that 
have English hearts will rally round us when 
we have a prince, which in two months I hope 
will happen ; and then I shall be as happy as 
your highness, or any other woman on this 
earth, which heretofore I have envied. And 
so, with great sisterly love I embrace you, and 
pray the good Jesus to have you and your hus- 
band and your children in His holy keeping. 

" Written at the Palace of Westminster 
by Mabgaket the Queen." 

A short while after this letter was sent the 
King became suddenly very ill at Clarendon, 
with a kind of niunbness which deprived him 
of the usage of his limbs, and his absence of 

VOL. n. G 
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mind then grew to be so absolute that now it 
could not be concealed, and not only the Duke 
of Somerset, who was the Prime Minister, but 
all the officers of state and chief persons of the 
court, and then the nation at large, were in- 
formed of it, and great sorrow feU on maay ; 
but those which were the most well-wishers 
to their majesties were the least surprised, for 
those nearest to them had long feared that 
which now had happened. The Queen then 
showed a singular courage ; she was sick and 
yery weary in mind as well as in body, yet 
lost not heart; for, quoth she, "God hath, 
given into my care and keeping two beings 
which are now as helpless the one as the 
other, and nothing shall overcome my will 
to defend them till I die." So she with speed 
assembled a council of nobles and gentlemen 
and right reverend prelates, and with great 
judgment and prudence took in hand the go- 
vernment of the realm. She removed the 
King as soon as he could travel — ^his body 
somewhat amended, yet his consciousness not 
returning — to Westminster, where in two 
months she expected to lie in. O God, how 
virtuous was her conduct and wise her haviour 
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at that time ! She often said the lack of money- 
was the cause of much evil and embarrassment 
to sovereigns, and therefore she denied herself 
in aU things save such as are needful for the 
glory of the crown, or else in the giving of 
alms, in which she was always very bountiftd, 
and now more than heretofore ; for she desired 
greatly the prayers of the poor, and that many 
should make suit to God for the King aud the 
unborn prince, for she would not so much as 
think it possible that her child should be a 
daughter. One day she gave to a gentleman 
of her household, who had been visited by 
heavy misfortunes, QL Qs. 8d.] and to two 
men, whose stables, which were all their 
living, had been burnt down, she sent no 
less than 13Z. Qs. 8d. to rebuild them. And 
the while for the feeding and maintaining of 
herself and all her household, she did only 
spend 7L each day. Howsoever she procured 
fine gear for the coming prince, and notably 
a christening mantle, which cost 554Z., and 
twenty yards of russet cloth of gold to array 
the font in which he should be baptised, and 
five hundred and fifty brown sable backs for 
the trimming of the robe for her churching. 
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The Bishop of Winchester said to her, a few 
days before the prince was bom, "Madame, 
if God sends you a fair son — " Upon which 
she interrupted him, aud cried, "I like not 
your if^ my lord ; when should sound better in 
mine ears." "Ah, madame," his grace re- 
plied, "it shall be as God pleases." Then she 
turned away from him displeasured; and I 
fear me it was in her thoughts, if not on her 
tongue, that she would not have it as God 
pleased, except His pleasure should be hers 
also. 

Well, on the 18th of November of that 
year, as every one knoweth, the Prince was 
bom at Westminster, and a more comely in- 
fant was never seen. The fair visages of his 
parents were reflected in his face like in a 
miniature of beauteous workmanship ; the tiny 
features and little limbs being all shaped in so 
great perfection that nothing in nature or art 
could exceed them. The noble ladies which 
attended the Queen's churching — the most 
notable of which were the Duchess of Bedford 
and the Duchess of York, the Duchess of Nor- 
folk, the Duchess of Somerset, the Duchess of 
Suffolk, and the Countess of Warwick — ^mar- 
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veiled at the Prince's beauty, and compli- 
mented the Queen thereon, who smiled with 
good cheer; albeit methinks a sharp thorn 
was joined to the new-blown rose of her hap- 
piness, in the thought that he who should have 
been most glad of that fair boy's birth and 
christening was, through that grievous malady, 
ignorant thereof. The Countess of Warwick 
said agreeably to the Queen that till then she 
had thought her wenches, Isabel and her lately 
bom Anne, the most beautiful babes in the 
world ; but that now she feared the Prince 
exceeded them in fairness as in all things else. 
But no sooner was this gracious infant 
bom than tiie Duke of York's friends of all 
degrees began to wag their tongues in a shame- 
less manner, and to utter horrible falsehoods 
touching the Queen, so that the most quiet 
heart which loved her must needs have re- 
sented them with anger. I, who was most 
often with her majesty, and beheld her inno- 
cent joy and moving grief in those early days 
of her first motherhood, when she would clasp 
her child to her breast and smile in its sweet 
face, the while tears dropped from her eyes 
upon his cheeks, which she would straightway 
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wipe away, and declare they should not lie 
there, for that should be an ill omen ; and who 
heard her, with the eloquent tongue God had 
given to her, address him with passionate fond- 
ness, and promise the fair babe his father should 
soon welcome him ; I, who listened to the ve- 
hement prayers she put up for her son that he 
should be prosperous — I, who witnessed these 
emotions, took heed of all her actions, and 
knew her secret mind; how should I, then, 
feel when these reports reached me, which said 
this child was not her own, but a common 
infant pretended to be the Prince, which some 
declared had never been bom, and others to 
have died after its birth ; or, if possible, yet 
more dishonourable falsehoods injurious to 
her good fame ! — ^how should I feel towards 
the framers of these vile calumnies ! God, 
forgive me if I have hated them too bitterly, 
then and since ! All my fear then was that 
their slanders, which were overspreading the 
land like a poisonous vapour, blasting her noble 
repute, should at the last reach her majesty's 
ears. As long as they were privately uttered 
by her enemies, or buzzed about among com- 
mon persons, it was yet possible to hide them 
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from her ; but one day when I was speaking 
in the waiting-chamber with my Lord Clifford 
touching this point, he told me with bursting 
rage that my Lord Warwick went open-moutiied 
into the assemblies of the nobility, and in the 
•streets, and on the MaU, aud every pubHc place 
in London, asserting in a shameless manner 
that the infant which was called the Prince 
and Edward of Lancaster was a base-bom child 
of vile parentage, which the King had never 
acknowledged for his son, and never would. 
And yester-eve, by his orders, as was be- 
lieved, a herald appeared at St. Paul's Cross, 
and proclaimed the same in the hearing of 
the people. It so happened on the same 
day that I went iu the afternoon to see 
a poor person in Cheapside, and I heard 
there three or four gossips of the common sort, 
whose tongues wagged on this theme ; and one of 
them declared the King would have taken note 
of the birth of the Priace if he had surely 
been his son; for it was well known he was 
a saint, and, even in a trance, could discern 
truth from falsehood ; " but," quoth this bel- 
dam, " it is will not, not cannot, with his ma- 
jesty. I warrant you he is inspired therein ; 
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and St. John, his good patron, letteth him 
from taking this false prince into his arms and 
blessing him, as every king doth his heir, and 
then all the great lords kneel and salute their 
ftitnre king. But, I pray you, has this been 
as much as thought of now ? I promise you 
nay; but the Frenchwoman hath tried to 
cheat her husband and his rightful heir, the 
good Duke of York ; but for all they pretend 
the King is mad, he hath too great a wit to 
be deceived." 

I returned to the palace very sick at heart, 
and found my Lord Somerset with the Queen. 
One look at her face showed me she was in- 
formed of these vile slanders. The Duke had 
told her of the proclamation at St. Paul's 
Cross, and that the herald thereof had escaped, 
but he was thought to be a retainer of the 
Nevilles. 0, her visage was greatly altered 
then I It was beautiful, but with the beauty 
of a storm at mght-dark, fiery, charged with 
lightning. She was speaking rapidly in a tre- 
mulous voice. At first I could not catch what 
she was saying, but soon I understood that 
she had learnt the popular credence that the 
King, through a Divine inspiration, refused to 
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notice liis child. This thought seemed to work 
like fire ia her brain. " It shall be proved !" 
she cried. " It shall be tried, it shall be seen !" 
and she walked to and fro convulsed with pas- 
sion. Then suddenly standing still, she com- 
manded the Duke of Somerset instantly to 
summon the lords of the council straightway 
to his majesty's chamber, for that she would 
there before them bring the Prince to his father, 
"and if there is a God in heaven," she cried, 
with a wild flash in her eye, " the King will 
acknowledge him." I shuddered to hear her 
dare Almighty God by this rash spbech, as if 
she should deny Him if He granted not her 
suit. But I could not venture to approach, 
much less to speak to her then. The Duke 
laboured in vain, beseeching her to forbear 
this trial. She would not so much as listen 
to him, but with her eyes upraised to heaven, 
less in a prayerful than a defiant tone, she ex- 
claimed, "I will have justice from God and 
from man! God, God! avenge me! 
Avenge me of these men !" 

So she would be obeyed ; and my Lords of 
Canterbury and York, of Bath and of Chiches- 
ter, and all the chief officers of the state and 
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great lords of the court, were called to the 
palace in haste, for she would brook no delay. 
I trembled to see her so confident, and her 
prayers aflErighted me; for she called not on 
God like a humble creature, but as one having 
a right to be heard. 

When the King's chamber was filled with 
persons variously disposed, I can remember 
well that the stillness was awful, for his 
majesty took cognisance of no one, and his 
face, as was its wont in that strange malady, 
was like that of a carved image, or of one who 
had died in the act of prayer. The Queen 
went to the nursery chamber witii the Duke 
of Buckingham, whom she bade take the 
Prince in his arms and cany Mm to the King. 
You would have heard a pin drop in that ftJl 
chamber, when, as she had commanded him, 
the Duke presented the Prince to him in a 
goodly wise, beseeching him to bless him. But 
his majesty gave no manner of answer. Then 
the Queen came in and took herself the Prince 
in her arms and presented him in the like 
form that the Duke had done. Till the day 
I die I cannot forget the too keen look of her 
face as she held the sleeping infant before the 
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fixed unheeding eyes of the King, or the 
sound of her voice as she desired him to bless 
it, so piercing in its whispered tones that it 
should have almost awakened the dead, if that 
had been possible. But all that labour was in 
vaiQ, for there was no answer or countenance 
on the Ejng's part, save that once, which 
seemed to make the Queen start with an agon- 
ised hope, he looked on the Prince, but then 
cast his eyes down again without any more 
notice ; and then the Queen went away. When 
she reached the door, she stood still for one 
instant with her gaze ftdl fixed on those men 
who were most her enemies, and seemirig 
amazed she held out the Prince towards them, 
I wit almost unconsciously; and this moved 
some of them to approach and make some 
cheer to her ; but then she started and with- 
drew, and all those present went away in 
silence. 

For some months after this the Queen took 
no heed of any thing but the King's health 
and the care of the Prince ; and except that 
she always waxed pale when the Earl of War- 
wick was named, in other matters she seemed 
more careless than had been her wont of late. 
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When the Archbishop of Canterbury died, and 
the Dnke of York and his party would not 
suffer her to choose his successor, and then 
soon afterwards the Duke of Somerset was 
arrested, and the Duke of York was made 
Protector by the Parliament, she kept much 
silence, but day by day watched the King's 
countenance, as a mariner in a drifting bark 
watcheth the sky. All If ovember she said he 
was amending ; but methought her desire 
begat that thought. Howsoever, on St. John's 
day, when she had been some time gazing on 
him with much affection, — for she thought 
how this great saint had been his patron and 
his teacher in the love of God, and how often 
his name had been on those now silent lips, — 
suddenly he spoke and asked for his almoner ; 
and she, fearing by word or look to change 
the current of returning reason, rose as if this 
had been a common hap and sent for the good 
priest. When he came in, the King, who was 
like one awakened from a long dream, bade 
him hie to Canterbury and make there his 
offering to the shrine of St. Thomas, and he also 
sent an oblation to the tomb of St. Edward. 
0, how the Queen wept and misdoubted 
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if she should speak to him herself until he 
called for her ; and when he did, with what 
restrained passion she showed her fearful joy, 
trembling like one in the presence of a jBick- 
ermg Hght which is all his stay, and which 
a breath may extinguish! But it went not 
out that time ; and on the Monday at noon 
she came to him and brought my lord the 
Prince with her, who was then fifteen months 
old. The King asked what his name was, and 
then the Queen told him Edward; and he held 
up his hands and thanked God thereof; and 
he said he never knew him till that time, nor 
wist what was said to him, and where he had 
been whilst he was sick, till now. And he 
asked who were the godfathers ; and the Queen 
told him, and he was well content. Then he 
asked for the Cardinal, and she told him that 
he was dead ; and he said he had never heard 
it till this time, and added, " One of the wisest 
lords in this land is dead » And my Lord of 
Winchester and my Lord of St. John of Jeru- 
salem were with him the morrow after Twelfth- 
day ; and he spake to them as well as ever he 
did, and when they came out they wept for 
joy. And he said he was in charity with all 
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men^ and bo lie would the lords were. And 
now he says the matins of our Lady and eyen- 
song, and heareth his Mass devoutly. 

The Queen hath taken the King to the 
House of Lords, where he dissolved the Par- 
liament ; and the Duke of Somerset hath come 
out of prison, and is in his old post again. 
The Duke of York resigned the protector- 
ship with an ill grace, and hath gone to the 
Marches of Wales. There are rumours that 
he is raising an army with Salisbury and War- 
wick, and is marching on London. God defend 
this should be true ! for the Queen hath only 
yet raised two thousand men. 

Here at Greenwich, where the Queen re- 
tired with the Prince when the Duke of York 
advanced, we wait for tidings. She said to 
me yester-eve, " Thus sat my mother twenty- 
three years ago, when the battle of Bulgneville 
was fought, and I was not older than this 
boy." 

The King hath written to her Majesty that 
he sent a message to the Duke of York to ask 
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wherefore he came in hostile array against him, 
and that the Duke had made answer that he 
would not lay down his arms imless the Duke 
of Somerset was dismissed from the King's 
council, and delivered up to justice. "This 
angered me," the King wrote, "and God 
forgive me that for the first, and as I pray 
and hope the last time in my life, I uttered 
an oath, and declared to this bold subject that 
I would as soon deKver up my crown as I 
would the Duke of Somerset or the least sol- 
dier in my army; and that I would treat as 
a traitor every man who should presume to 
fight against me in the field." This letter 
cheered the Queen a little, and she was right 
glad, she said, the King spake out so roundly ; 
but on the morrow we heard a battle of one 
hour only had been fought in the town of St. 
Albans, and a fearful slaughter made of the 
King's friends; his majesty himself being 
wounded in the neck by an arrow. York 
had bent the knee to his forlorn King, and 
bade him rejoice that his friend was slain. 
"For God's sake, stay the slaughter of my 
subjects !" was his answer ; and then he was 
forced to London by these malignant rebels. 
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The Queen liath been for many hours in a 
stupor of despair. 

Here at Hertford Castle, whither the Lord 
Protector hath banished their majesties, the 
King being again unconscious, the Queen 
hath said these words to me: "My friends 
are killed; my lord the King is insane for 
a time; Sir John Wenlock, whom I loaded 
with benefits, hath betrayed and forsaken me ; 
the Duke of York triumphs; the Parliament 
hath dared to censure my acts. But I am 
Margaret of Anjou, and my lord is King of 
England; and none shall crush me, — neither 
men, devils, or gods !" 

" Hush, hush, madame !" I cried, venturing 
her anger; " for mercy's sake, defy not God." 

'' I spake not of the good God," she cried; 
"but of heathen gods, demons, fiends, if you 
will, which from my birth have made me their 
sport. If I had been foul, wicked, leprous, 
they had relented ; but being what I am they 
shall not conquer me, and not one of mine 
enemies but shall one day confess it had been 
better for him to have died, than in an evil 
hour to dare the vengeance of Margaret of 
Anjou !" 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



HARLECH CASTLE. 



I HAVE set down in this book the Queen's 
conversations with her poor servant at Har- 
lech Castle in Wales, whither we retired in 
the month of July 1460, after a perilous flight 
from the field of battle at Northampton. The 
Duke of Exeter, the Earl of Eichmond, the 
Earl of Pembroke, Lord Gray, and the Lady 
Isabella his wife, — ^who hath been since her 
marriage one of the bedchamber ladies to 
her majesty, — and some other noblemen and 
esquires of less note, have followed her grace 
to this fortress, whereunto it should appear 
Providence hath conducted her steps ; for 
nature has furnished it with almost impreg- 
nable ramparts, and, like unto an eagle's eyrie, 
it defies the approach of invaders. The lord 
thereof is a Welsh chieftain, David ap Jeuan 
ap Einion, a very giant in height and size, and 
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a most brave and loyal Mend to the Queen. 
The little Prince, when he heard his name, 
said it should not be David but Goliath ; and 
then the play betwixt them was for his high- 
ness to throw pebbles at the giant, who fell 
down and feigned to be slain. And then the 
Prince ran to cut off his head with his wooden 
sword ; but kneeling down by his side, would 
kiss his huge cheeks, and pray him to stand 
up, for that he loved him very much. This 
made the Queen smile, which she had not 
done since that dreadfiil defeat and slaughter, 
and the taking of the King, news of which had 
reached her since she came into Wales. The 
pure air which bloweth from these high moun- 
tains hath strengthened her frame, and revived 
hopes dawn in her soul. Sometimes when the 
bards play on their harps warlike strains, she 
listens to them, at first with a wistful ab- 
stracted look, but soon the cloud of heavy care 
rolls away from her brow, and a light beams 
in her eyes like unto the gleams of sunshine 
which illumine the stormy skies of these 
frowning regions. The good people of this 
land would die for her and the Prince, and 
the holy Zing, now a captive ; and this aflfec- 
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tion shows itself in an artless and fervent 
fashion, which cheers her, she says, even as a 
ray of the sun of Provence falling by some 
miracle on a northern landscape. I notice 
that the poesy of the "Welsh bards and their 
mnsic awaken in her remembrances of her 
childhood in other lands, and of the gay sa- 
voir^ in the which she was no mean proficient 
before weighty troubles engrossed her thoughts. 
Sometimes when the sun is setting, and rosy 
tints adorn the peak of Snowdon, she sits on 
the battlements with my lord the Prince on 
her knee; and she tells him little tales she 
learnt in Prance and Italy, or sings to please 
him the lays of King Een^. Then gather 
round this rare mother and child, one by one, 
ravished listeners. The old bard brings his 
harp, and ever and anon sounds a chord in 
unison with her wondrous melodious voice. 
The two young Earls, Kichmond and Pem- 
broke, who well-nigh worship their noble 
Queen and sister, sit at her feet with clasped 
hands and upraised faces. I could not refrain 
from smiling when Mary Beaumont, who is 
also here, said in the hearing of Lord Pem- 
broke that Isabella Gray (Bessy "Woodville she 
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was before her marriage) was the fairest woman 
she had ever seen. 

"Marry, Mistress Beaumont," cried the 
yonng lord, " and if yon had said the fairest 
image or doll, I should be of your thinking ; 
but for a woman, show me other eyes and 
another mouth than those blue beads and 
ooral lips." 

Lord Gray is the most loved and loving 
husband in the world, and a tender father to 
his two fair babes. When love is the theme of 
a lay, his eyes turn on his wife, and then she 
responds with a sweet smile ; but she hath no 
soul for verses or music, and is more occupied 
methinks with her dress than aught else on 
these occasions. She repairs it in so ingenious 
a manner, and disposes it so becomingly, that 
one should think her gowns were new from 
Margaret Chamberlayne's tire-rooms in the 
Strand. Verily there are persons which have 
no faults, and yet one cannot affection them. 
The placid virtues of Isabella Gray cause me 
more sins of uncharitableness than any other 
person's offences. Mea culpa this is— m^a 
maxima culpa. But I would fain like this 
gentle lady more, or have a better reason to 
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misUke her. As to David ap Einion, lie can- 
not contain liis displeasure when a legend 
tells of cruel tyrants and ladies unjustly used. 
On one occasion he rose and brandished his 
weapon fiercely against a recreant knight in 
a tale. The Queen said to him, smiling, " Sir 
David, you mind me of the first Christian 
French king, Clovis, who, when St. Eemigius 
related unto him the passion of our Lord^ 
stamped his foot, and cried : ^ that I only 
had been there with my brave soldiers !' " 

The Prince threw his arm round his mo-^ 
ther's neck, and said, " Sweet mother, I love 
that king which would have fought for Christ 
our Lord ; and I love Sir David, who would 
fight for us ; and I love — " 

Here he stopped, and the Queen, fondly 
caressing him, asked, "And who else lovest 
thou ?" 

'' Thee, sweet mother, and my father the 
King," he answered. 

"And who besides?" she said, yet more 
fondly. 

And he replied: "0, I love also sweet 
little Anne Neville, who played with me last 
year in London on the love-day, when thouy 
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sweet mother, didst walk to St. Paul's Cliurch 
hand-in-hand with, the Duke of York." 

Then the Queen's face became dark as a 
thunder -cloud, and she said sternly, "Thy 
father's son, Edward, may not love any of the 
Kevilles." 

The Prince thought for a moitient, and then 
answered : " My father told me when we were 
at Coventry that I should love all men : he did 
not say all little damsels; so maybe I must 
hate them. But Anne Neville was very win- 
some." 

The Queen's eyes filled with tears; me- 
thinks the words of her child had recalled to 
her mind the King's Christian spirit. 

Night after night at that time her majesty 
lay awake, and often till a late hour she kept 
me with her to converse or to read aloud to 
her. That evening she said : "0 Meg, my 
good Meg, there are two Margarets within my 
soul; one exceeding loving, and one fierce. 
Love in me begets hatred. If it were less 
passionate, my hates would be less excessive." 

I had not the courage to say it, but I 
thought if she loved God more, that love 
would quench hatred. She bade me bring 
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her joumal-book to her, and inquired when 
she had last written in it. 

" Never in England/^ I replied. 

" And have you," she said, " kept no re- 
cord of the many years since I landed in this 
country ?" 

"Yea, madame," I replied, "I wrote 
somewhat touching those years till the time 
when I was with your grace at Hertford 
Castle." 

" That is well-nigh five years ago," she 
said. " Whither went we afterwards ?" 

" To Greenwich," I said. 

" Tea, to Greenwich," she rejoined ; " and 
there I abided the time of the King's second 
recovery with that patience which consimies 
the heart but gains its end. Well, take thy 
pen and write that when there I called to my 
side the Tudors, which have been true young 
brothers to me since. Once I cried shame on 
my aunt Katherine for her unroyal marriage, 
but now I would fain canonise her for that 
deed, for from that union have sprung those 
gallant boys, the most loyal hearts in England 
to the King and me. And I now perceive that 
a Welsh squire is worth an English nobleman, 
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if I judge by Owen Tudor and Ids sons, and 
our good Sir David here." 

"Am I to set that down, madame?" I 
asked. 

" No, no," she answered, smiling. " ' All 
truths are not good to be uttered,' saith a 
French proverb; much less, I ween, to be 
written. But write, that secretly at Green- 
wich I gathered round me the flower of the 
English chivalry — ^the ardent sons of the brave 
fathers slain at St. Alban's — and bided my 
time. Then one blessed day my lord was him- 
self again, and went to Westminster, to the 
House of Parliament, where he demanded to 
be restored to his rights and to reign again, 
which by acclamation was assented to, and the 
wicked three — ^Tork, Salisbury, and "Warwick 
— ^retired once more from London. The King 
then was, as he hath been and ever will be, 
too good, too debonnaire. Forgive, forgive, is 
always on his lips and in his heart. In that 
he too much resembles my father ; but I have 
now discerned the truth of the saying of a 
heathen philosopher, that a merciftd disposi- 
tion is a weakness." 

" madame, say not so," I exclaimed. 
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" I tell thee, Meg, this is true in this 
manner: that to pardon traitors is a cruelty 
to loyal men ; and to spare rebels an injustice 
to good subjects. The King's mild spirit, 
which will not suffer him to take revenge or to 
shed blood, leads to the wreck of his kingdom 
and the ruin of his son. If goodness and virtue, 
if justice and holiness could have procured 
peace and quiet in this land, surely it would 
have done so when the King was at that time 
restored, and Waynfleet was Chancellor, and 
the good Lord Fortescue Lord High Treasurer, 
and Lord Worcester and Lord Cromwell, and 
so many wise and honourable men about his 
person and in state offices. My God, how he 
laboured in those years for the weal of his 
people ! Either he was planning new colleges 
and schools for the diffusion of religion and 
learning, or hospitals and almshouses for the 
poor, and moving his friends amongst the no- 
bles to found the same ia their counties, which 
now exist. He had a passion for iacreasiQg 
the grammar-schools ; and in London ordained 
that such should be established in St. Martin's- 
le-grand, St. Mary-le-bow, in Cheap, St. Dun- 
stan in the West, and St. Anthony, as well as 
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at St. Paul's. Ejng's College and Eton lie 
wearied not in improving, but had most at 
heart the teaching of poor men's children, by 
that same token that he often recalled the 
words of a holy Pope in the twelfth century, 
who said that the Church, as a pious mother, 
is bound to provide teaching for the poor, lest 
the opportunity of reading and improying 
themselves be taken away from them. And 
he commended that ecclesiastical institute, 
which ordained that all Mass-priests should 
have in their house a school of disciples, and 
that if any good man should desire to have his 
children taught by them, they ought gladly to 
receive and kindly to teach them, and require 
naught from their parents than what they 
were willing to give. I remember when my 
Lord of "Winchester would found a college at 
Oxford in honour of the glorious apostoless St. 
Magdalen, the King was well pleased thereat, 
but would have moved him to build it at Cam- 
bridge. The Bishop would by no means con- 
sent thereunto ; and my lord, with his accus- 
tomed mildness, said, * "Well, Master William, 
sith it be so, we think well of your piety, and 
will forward it to the most of our power.' The 
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King was well contented also tliat I strove 
with my poor ability to set on foot new skilful 
trades, and sent for artificers from France and 
tbe Low Countries to instruct this people in 
many useful arts. All the while we held court 
at Coventry, my Lord of Winchester, my Lord 
of Wells, the good Duke of Norfolk, and many 
other learned and virtuous prelates and noble- 
men, held daily counsel with the King for the 
good government of the realm, and the ad- 
vancement of commerce, and the arts of limn- 
ing and music, and the writing of books. His 
gentle wisdom in all peaceful matters inspired 
so great love and admiration in all who ap- 
proached him, that nothing would serve some 
of his friends but to obtain license to make 
pilgrimages in his behalf to distant shrines. 
The noble Mowbray went to the holy city of 
Jerusalem, to pray at Christ's sepulchre for the 
complete recovery of his strength ; and others 
to Eome and to Loreto. Then think again, 
and record it also, what labour was spent ia 
the eflforts to procure a reconciliation which 
should be lasting betwixt the inimical noble- 
men. I promise thee I was then almost as 
desirous of peace as the King, for the French 
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and the Scotch were threatening our coasts; 
and albeit the abominable Yorkists slander me 
as being French at heart, there is not a greater 
falsehood in this world. I would fight for every 
inch of English ground, and shed my blood for 
this land. Often I knelt by the King's side, 
and prayed ardently that these strifes might 
be healed ; but I could not, like him, end those 
prayers with the words, ^ And if it please thee, 
O Lord,, to take the kingdom from me, Thy 
will be done.' ' I could not utter with my lips 
a prayer from which my heart revolted. When 
he was made arbiter between his friends and 
foes, how he strove to adjust differences and to 
hold an equal balance between them, so as to 
soften resentments and to win them over to 
make peace ! How he would charge the Mayor 
of London with 5000 armed citizens to watch 
during the conferences that no evil befell peace- 
able persons ! When my Lord of Winchester 
went to Blackfriars to parley with the White 
Eose lords, how he would pray God to mend 
their hearts ! And when he was to meet at 
Whitefriars the noble partisans of the Bed 
Eose, with yet more fervent orisons besought 
the Lord Jesus to allay their anger. But 
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sometimes lie was sick at heart at the per- 
verseness of some, the malice of others, and 
the profane lying and breaking of oaths he 
then witnessed. To see God so ofltended, 
verily smote him to the heart. One day, 
when he had striven in vain with a firuitless 
patience to obtain an honest compromise be- 
twixt the rival lords, a great paleness over- 
spread his cheek, and he said to the other 
councillors, ^My lords, do you go and con- 
sider these matters ; I and my good chancellor 
will meanwhile oflter our prayers together for 
the common weal.' And so he did, beseech- 
ing God to take mercy on his people." 

"Ah, madame," — I could not forbear to 
say this as I wrote those last sentences, — " this 
noble picture of a Christian king, doth it not 
cause one to worship so great virtue ?" 

"Yea, if yirtue, which I grant you is as 
perfect as any on the earth, could prevail over 
malice and force, then indeed naught else could 
be desired, and we might well worship it. 
But, I pray you, when these pious souls had 
thus laboured for well-nigh three years ; when 
at the last peace was signed and oaths of alle- 
giance were renewed, even under the seal of 
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the Blessed Sacrament solemnly received ; and 
when to St. Paul's Churcli behind the King 
walked the Duke of York with me, Lord Salis- 
bury with Somerset, Warwick with Exeter, 
hand-in-hand, whilst the people shouted in 
lame verse, 

* Our soyereign lord Ck)d keep alway, 
And the Queen and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
And others that have laboured to make this love-day/ — 

think you that, save in a small number of 
noble breasts, hatred was allayed ? Think you 
that whikt Lr. of joy ran do™ the King's 
cheeks, and Bourchier and Waynfleet carried 
the cross with God-thanking hearts, the dis- 
simulating Yorkist traitors verily renounced 
their rebellious thoughts ?" 

" How did your majesty endure the touch 
of the Duke of York's hand ?" I said, evading 
to answer her question. 

She replied, "From my head to my feet 
there ran a shiver when he approached me, 
and I felt like to faint ; but, as God hears me, 
I resolved to forgive him, and prayed for 
strength to do so. I dare not say the same of 
Warwick; I could not trust myself so much 
as to look on him. He hath done what, I 
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"ween, no woman can pardon, — ^blackened my 
fame, slandered mine honour. I never spoke 
to him at all that day. And now, Meg, set 
down, I pray thee, how, when a few brief days 
had passed, he accused me of falsehood, and 
thereupon raised a tumult in the city; and 
when some of the King's servants attacked his 
riotous retainers, pretended that was a plot for 
to kill him, and so lighted a flame which, I 
warrant you, shall not be extinguished till the 
last Yorkist is dead. The King fell ill with 
sorrow, and went to the Abbey of St. Albans. 
"When he was somewhat recovered, we made a 
progress through the midland counties, and 
there one of those brief joys which have some- 
times flashed on my dark days shone on us for 
a while. The noblemen of "Worcestershire, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire, the gallant esquires 
and brave yeomen of those provinces^ flocked 
around us with a love which reminded me of 
the worship of the Proven9als in olden days. 
When I had Edward by my side, they fell at my 
feet. The King's piety they revered. They are 
not mean Lollards like many of the Londoners. 
They hung on my poor lips and wore Edward's 
badge; his little silver swans were on the 
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breast and a red rose in the bonnet of every 
knight and every peasant. The women blest 
my boy, and the men cried, 'Long live the 
Prince !' I pray thee write, that with a sense 
and wit beyond his years, he said agreeable 
words to everyone, and kissed his Uttle hand, 
and smilingly held out his badge to those 
brave men, ten thousand of which wore his 
livery. God, that thou shouldst have to 
chronicle that of these ten thousand gallant 
men three thousand were doomed to die on 
fatal Bloreheath ! When I had ordered Lord 
Audley to intercept the hoary traitor Salisbury, 
and to bring him to me dead or alive, I would 
see the fight, and went to the tower of Muccle- 
ston Church to watch its course. This was 
the first time I had with mine own eyes 
beheld a battle. I had a fierce lesson, a fiery 
teaching in those terrible brief hours. I saw 
the wild charge, the rushing encounter of the 
two armies, the fatal shock when they met. 
Like unto a map the heath was spread before 
me. I traced every false move of our friends ; 
I marked the overreaching skill of the veteran 
rebel; I saw our brave troops borne down, 
and Audley's vain labour to rally them; Mine 
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eyes followed his banner, for well I knew that 
as long as he lived I should see it. Like one 
watching a vessel on a billowy ocean, I gazed 
on its rL and faU with an^ger sik heart. 
As if bowing before the blast, it swayed to 
and fro; yet I kept it in sight. At last it 
sank and rose no more. Then I was sure 
Audley was dead and the fight lost, and I fled 
to Eccleston Castle. Tea, I fled with an 
aching heart and passionate grief for the fallen, 
but with a new spirit within me. The blood 
of Charlemagne and a whole race of heroes wm 
stirred in my veins that day, and through my 
brain there darted a quick sudden sense of 
warlike genius which could yet save a king- 
dom. All night, whilst tossing on my sleeplesS' 
couch, I thought, ^ If Joan of Arc rescued 
France from the lowest slough of despond by 
her inspired valliancy, shall not a wife, a 
mother, and a queen overcome in God's name 
a host of traitors ?' The King was then so ill 
at Coleshill that, when his people were hastily 
removing him, he could only whisper in a low 
voice, ^Who hath got the day?' Salisbury 
had joined York, and no one spoke a word of 
hope to me. But in my heart its voice wa» 
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loud and strong ; and when once at Coventry I 
roused the courage of the loyal and shamed the 
cowardice of tha weak. The King improved 
in health when restored to my care, and the 
love he always inspires rallied thousands again 
around us. It was then the impious Duke of 
York sought to rob me of that sacred shield. 
To his discomfiture he had discovered his own 
vassals to be more loyal to his master than he 
desired ; and with devilish cunning in his 
camp at Ludgate he spread the report that 
King Henry was dead, and had a Mass per- 
formed — the sacrilegious wretch ! — for the 
repose of his soul who was yet alive. 0, this 
greatly moved my lord's anger. He exclaimed 
when it was told him, ' Forsooth, this is a 
wicked action, a grievous sin, thus to use God's 
great instrument of merdy to cloak malicious 
deceit !' and this audacious impiety was more 
displeasing to him than any of the Duke's 
treasons. Being then privy to the loyal lean- 
ings in his army, I caused the King's pardon 
to be proclaimed to all insurgents, and ad- 
vanced with him nigh to the very gates of 
Ludlow, the head-quarters of the arch traitor. 
The rebel chiefs, thinking he would as lief 
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give away his kingdom as risk the slaughter 
of his subjects, essayed to play the same game 
as heretofore, and sent messages of submission 
to the King. But by prayers, remonstrances, 
and impetuous urgency, I that time obtained 
that he should be firm and refuse to treat with 
the leaders, the while he renewed offers of 
pardon to their followers. Then the rebel 
army melted away like snow in a sudden 
thaw ; then rightftd submissions ensued with- 
out number. York fled to Ireland ; Salisbury, 
"Warwick, and March to Calais. The Duchess 
of York and her young children alone remained 
in Ludlow, which surrendered and was razed 
to the ground by my commands. I said to 
Dame Cicely, ^Your grace's husband hath 
abandoned you to the King's tender mercies.' 
With tears in her eyes, she replied, ^ If they 
be the King's mercies, then I know they shall 
be tender.' ^ Yea,' I cried, ' you will find him 
a better lord to you. Dame Cicely, than some 
of your own kith.' When Edward heard that 
these young Mortimers were prisoners, he 
gathered all his playthings in a heap, and 
nothing would serve him but to send them 
to these childish traitors. And he said to his 
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tutor, ^I pray you, good Sir John, is Anne 
Neville a prisoner also ?' When he heard she 
was at Calais, then quoth he, ^ I will send her 
one of my swans, and it shaU saH over the sea 
and cany our love-tokens to and fro.' " 

" madame," I cried, " the Prince hath a 
most loving, sweet disposition. Methinks I 
wonld fain write his history from his early 
years when yours is finished." 

"When I am dead, Meg?" she asked, 
smiling. 

" Nay, madame, but when you are peace- 
fully seated on the throne." 

"Tea, yea," she said; "and then thou 
shalt chronicle that he reaped in joy what his 
mother sowed in tears." 



CHAPTEK IX. 



EVIL TEDINaS. 



When the Queen sent for me on the morrow 
she thus addressed me : 

" Of the reverses which ensued in that 
year wherein the great triumph was achieved, 
touching which we wrote yestereve, I am not 
willing to speak at length. Thou rememberest 
as well as I do what took place when Warwick 
returned from Calais with fresh-raised troops, 
and York's son marched against our army at 
Northampton. Would I had been on the field 
that day ! That bold March would, peradven- 
ture, then have foimd his match in the Queen 
which held him on her knees at Mantes when 
his false father professed so great loyalty to 
the King. But a weakness came over my 
heart on the battle's eve — a woman's terror. 
I could not part with my son. 0, God only 
knoweth the daily anguish of fear with which 
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I watch over that life, — the hope, the joy, the 
worship of mine own. Thou canst describe — 
for thine eyes saw it — the spot where we 
stood near the field, and how messages went 
to and fro betwixt me and Buckingham and 
good loyal John Talbot, who were soon to die 
fighting for us. It should not thus have been; 
it would not thus have been but for that hell- 
ish traitor Grey de Euthyn ! May his name 
be by all men in all times abhorred, and his 
death be as miserable as his life !" 

I dared not to write this imprecation. Her 
majesty noticed the staying of my pen, and, 
snatching it from me, wrote herself these 
words: 

^^I, Margaret the Queen, do declare that 
man to be accursed and hateful to God and to 
men, who by a deceitful treachery caused ten 
thousand loyal Englishmen to be slain or 
drowned, and his king to be left all lonely 
and disconsolate on the bloody field, and then 
taken captive. If there is iustice on earth or 

and hardly save his soul." 

Then she pushed back the book towards 
me, and her bosom heaved like a stormy sea» 
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After a pause, I timidly said, "And you fled 
with the Prince, madame, from that fatal spot ?" 

^'Ah, when I snatched hiTn up ia my 
arms and moimted with him the horse Jasper 
brought unto us, all was swallowed up in the 
fear of losing him. God forgive me that I 
thought less of my lord the King than of my 
son. What a flight that was ! How full of 
hairbreadth scapes ! One of the worst mo- 
ments I have yet known was when, between 
Eggleshall and Chester, we were surprised by 
those ruffianly servants of Sir William Stan- 
ley's ; they were very near killing us.'' 

"Methinks," I said, "they would have 
done so, if youx majesty, after they had taken 
all your clothes and jewels, had not bethought 
yourself to present that sole diamond ring they 
had not seen to John Cleger, — for so I have 
heard the villain is named, — and thus thrown 
a discord into that vile company which fa- 
voured our escape." 

" Tea, God sent that thought into my mind 
after a brief desperate prayer for help. But 
was it not like unto a horrible nightmare when 
we ran into that close wood, and the sound of 
those disputing voices still reached our ears? 
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Ood bless thee for the bravery thou didst then 
evince, good Meg ! Mine forsook me when 
Edward began to cry. Then it seemed to me 
as if I must despair. I said this aloud in my 
anguish, and then he put his lips to mine ear 
and whispered : ^ I will not cry nor make a 
noise, sweet mother. If those fierce men kill 
us, we shall go to the good God in heaven, 
and be happy.' I was in no mood to think of 
heaven then, and his words aflFrighted me ; for 
if Edward died, he would go straight to Para- 
dise, and I 0, worse than one of Dante's 

invented torments is the thought of life in this 
world or the next without him ! Sometimes a 
horrible feeling comes over me that I shall be 
lost, and I see at night, as in a vision, the 
heavenly visage of my King and the angel face 
of Edward gazing on me in a sorrowful man- 
ner, and I wake in terror." 

I knew that the Queen of late, by reason of 
her unsettled life and other causes also, had 
seldom sought the benefits of shrift ; and I had 
the boldness to say, "Toux majesty, peradven- 
ture, would find ghostly comfort in more fre- 
quent confession. Shrift drives away thoughts 
of despair." 
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" Shrift !" she impatiently exclaimed ; " let 
those seek it who are angels or saints." 

"Nay, madame, it is the Sacrament for 
sinners," I answered with simpUcifrjr. 

"If to pardon traitors and renounce lUst 
avenge ia the condition without which siifl 
cannot be obtained, how can I seek it ?" 

" Madame, lawful justice may be pursued, 
^nd punishment inflicted on rebels without sin 
or offence, if only hatred is not cherished." 

" I can in no wise forgive them," she said 
gloomily; and then dismissed me. 

"God help him, poor King!" were the 
words which passed the white lips of the 
Queen when, some time afterwards, she re- 
ceived tidings which at first she would not 
credit, but in the end proved to be true, that 
his majesty had surrendered the rights of his 
son, and yielded that the Duke of York should 
be named his successor. She was commanded 
in his name to return to London with the 
Prince, on pain of high treason. First a fear- 
ful snule curled her lip, then tears moistened 
her eyes and slowly rolled down her cheeks. 
She was never so beautiful or so majestic as 
when by a mighty effort she reined-in vehe- 
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ment emotion. One look she cast on the 
Prince at play, and one to Heaven, as if mntely 
appealing to God, but not one other angry 
word did she ntter. But in the evening she 
called together the small band of her friends at 
Harlech, and thus addressed them: "My 
lords, and you all which are my good friends, 
list to me, a very afflicted woman and queen. 
The King, my entirely loved husband, hath 
disinherited his son and mine, — this boy, 
whom you do all look on as youx future sove- 
reign, — and yielded his rights to the Duke of 
York." 

A murmur rose amongst those present, 
which, in the noblest manner imaginable, she 
hushed by the motion of her hand and the 
glance of her eye. 

" Believe me, my lords and sirs, he loveth 
his son not the less that he hath by this act 
deprived him of the crown. He deems that 
little circlet a heavy curse and snare for the 
wearer, and for one not yet anointed king by a 
divine consecration the loss of it a good. So, 
working craftily for their own ends on his 
religious mind, these cunning men have drawn 
him into their nets and forced his acquiescence. 
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But God hath given me other thoughts and 
another heart in this regard ; and, albeit poor, 
unaided, and unarmed, a woman not wholly 
friendless, I thank God, whilst you live, wha 
now stand round me, I will yet place this boy 
on the throne, where he shall reign a fourth 
Edward, and a more noble one than hath yet 
ruled this land." 

Then, deep from the hearts of all those 
men, there rose a shout which reechoed 
through the rocky glen of Harlech, and in 
the breasts of a brave people. This patience 
of the Queen towards the King in passages of 
their lives wherein she endured much suffering 
at his innocent unwitting hands had something 
almost beyond nature in one so vehement. 
Methinks his constant virtue, which never 
forsook him in any straits, filled her with a 
spiritual reverence which subdued all resent- 
ments. She looked on him as on one above 
humanity, and not to be judged by common 
rules ; and this infuriated her the more against 
her enemies. On the evening of that day she 
led me to the side of the Prince's bed, where 
he was asleep, and whispered in mine ear: 
"This hath been the keenest stab my heart 
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hath yet received. Those detested wretches 
with a wise maUce made use of a loved hand 
to pierce me. But they shall not long triumph. 
To London verily ! Into their hands ! into 
their net ! Nay, nay, they count without their 
host. Little do they know yet of Margaret of 
Anjou ! The Duke of York shall yet madly 
curse the day he broke a mother's heart. 
Farewell, Wales! farewell, inaction! Mary 
of Gueldres is my kinswoman ; and Scotland's 
hills shall be those, in the words of the Psalms, 
whence will come my help !" 

On the next day she embarked on the 
Menai, amidst the tears of women, the speed- 
ing songs of the bards, and the deep-hearted 
blessings of the noble "Welsh, 



CHAPTEE X. 

PAGES FROM THE QUEEN's JOURNAL. 

I AM alone to-night. I would not keep with 
me even Margaret de Eoos; and mine own 
hand shall record the glorious, horrorful, 
triumphant haps of this day. my husband ! 
my sweet, injured, patient, long-suffering 
king! thou art at last avenged! The scale 
hath turned — ^the pined-for hour arrived. I 
have been for many days in a fever of mind 
and body which forbade rest. Each hour of 
the march from Scotland seemed an age, but 
each of those hours brought me fresh strength, 
for the nobles of the north gathered round my 
standard, and my brave army swelled like a 
mountain torrent. The fire in my breast in- 
flamed all who approached me. The resist- 
less justice of my cause, my boy's noble 
beauty, ihe words which feU from my lips 
like sparks on inflammable hearts, kindled a 
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flame which, when once it is lighted, nothing 
can tame. Providence must needs have had 
profound designs when it made me the wife 
of holy Henry. most sweet saint ! God, 
who gifted thee with heavenly virtues, and 
ordaiaed that thou shouldst live on earth a 
disguised angel, banished from thy true home, 
has called me to be the human, passionate, 
revenging champion of thy righteous cause, 
and nerved my woman's heart to do deeds and 
to see sights which now in the dark and lonely 
nights affright me. Tet I will relate them; 
for if I am to conquer others, I must needs 
conquer myself, nor falter one instant in the 
onward path. I once heard of a boatman at 
sea whose bark caught fire. He left not the 
helm though the flames were scorching him, 
and steered the vessel into port. This I think 
to be a type of my course. Only, God send 
the haven may soon be reached ! 

The time which hath passed since we came 
to York is like a dream, ' marvellous, incredi- 
ble, and brief. Ah, the fugitive Queen took 
her foes by surprise ! The while they were 
framing bills of attainder, forsooth, agaiast 
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her, and were ignorant she had yet crossed 
the Border, behold she was at the gates of 
York, of the old city, — too good a one to give 
its name to a traitor, — and calling on her 
followers to advance to London and rescue 
the King. But on Christmas-eve Lady Gray, 
who was then at Groby, sent me a messenger to 
say that tie Protector — God save the mark ! — 
was at his castle of Sandal, and would there 
wait the coming of his son with the Border 
forces. I received her letter as I was going 
into the chapel at Wakefield for midnight 
Mass. The beating of my heart was so vio- 
lent, I could hear its pulsations as I leant 
against my prie-dieu. The singing of the 
"Gloria in excelsis" made my bosom swell 
with a good presentiment, for the glory of 
God is the triumph of His justice; and if 
there be on earth one man of perfect good- 
will towards all others, it is my lord for whom 
I fight. 

On the morrow I rode full nigh to the 
gates of Sandal Castle to provoke false York 
to issue forth and give me battle ; for delay 
to us was fatal. Day after day I sent heralds 
to beard and defy the traitor, each time with 
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more galling words than the last. Lady Gray- 
paid him a visit, for she had always been 
much esteemed by him; and she reported 
that he was almost beside himself at these 
taunts, and would not long withstand being 
braved by a woman. This Isabel Gray hath 
a most rare talent — the only one I can see in 
her — -of concealing her thinking without the 
utterance of an untrue speech. She is, I am 
assured, as well as her mother the duchess, 
very heartily devoted to my person, and as 
loyal as anyone in this England to the King ; 
but she can see the most inimical persons of 
all sorts, and is considered by them in an in- 
credible manner, which is procured, I think, 
by her trick of silence and the beauty of her 
face, which charms beholders, and yet never 
by so much as a change of colour or the wink 
of an eye betrays her thoughts, or the least 
inward emotion. Be that as it may, she re- 
lated to me what a friend of that arch traitor's 
had told her: how his old servant. Sir Davy 
Hall, had prayed him to abstain from coming 
forth to give me battle, but rather to keep 
within the castle and defend it till the arrival 
of his son ; and that he had replied, " Ah, 
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Davy, Davy ! hast thou loved me so long, and 
wonldst thou have me dishonoured? Thou 
never sawest me keep fortress when I was 
Eegent in Normandy, where the Dauphin 
himself with his puissance came to besiege 
me; but like a man, and not like a bird 
cooped in a cage, I issued and fought with 
mine enemies — to their loss •ever, I thank 
God ; and if I have not kept myself within 
walls for fear of a great strong prince, nor hid 
my face from any man living, wouldst thou 
that I for dread of a scolding woman, whose 
weapons are only her tongue and nails, should 
incarcerate myself and shut my gates ? Then 
all men might of me wonder and report that 
a woman hath made me a dastard whom no 
man could ever prove to be a coward." 

York, York! where are the boasting 
lips which uttered these proud words? A 
woman hath made thee a mock, a derision, a 
thing for the finger of scorn to point at, and 
the very birds of the air to flout as they fly 
by. doomed man, graceless rebel, unna- 
tural kinsman, thine hour was come ; the cup 
of thine iniquities fall to the brim ! And 
when thou didst dare with impious pride to 

VOL. n. K 
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advance thy shameful banner in the most 
holy name of God and of St. George, then thy 
guardian angel fled aflErighted, and the Holy 
Trinity forsook thee. 

This mom I thus marshalled my forces: 
with Somerset I commanded the centre — ^Lord 
Clifford being ambushed in a wood on the 
right side, and Lord Wiltshire on the left. 
Ah, the joy, the wild expectancy, the tumult 
of the heart, veiled under a motionless atti- 
tude, with which I beheld the Yorkists issue 
from the castle-gate of Sandal and descend 
towards us ! It was but a short time before 
they reached the plain, but it seemed like an 
age. I discerned York riding in front; an 
instant after, the fighting began. I would 
fain have dashed into the meUe^ but was re- 
strained. Our ambushed troops, like cataracts 
falling into a torrent, joined the vanguard, and 
as fishes in a net or deer in a buckstall, the 
enemies were surrounded, closed, hemmed in. 
All was noise, shrieking, confusion; and in 
one half- hour louder than all other sounds 
rose the cry of victory — "A Lancaster! a 
Lancaster ! Long live the Eed Eose !" 

I stood on the field of battle, trembling, 
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burning, exulting with a feverish joy; the 
cries of those around me resounding like cla- 
rions in mine ears : " They are flying ! They 
are slain by thousands ! The day is won ! 
The kingdom saved ! Long live the King ! 
Long live the Queen ! Long live the Prince !" 
I know not how long these deafening shouts, 
this frantic rejoicing lasted. I held no count 
of time. I had dismounted, and was leaning 
on the arm of Isabel Butler, when I saw one 
riding towards me at full speed with some- 
thing in his hand. In another moment Lord 
Clifford was kneeling at my feet ; and as he 
said, "Madame, your war is done; here is 
your King's ransom," mine eyes fell on the 
thing in his hand, and I saw, God, that 
once familiar face, those well-known features, 
fixed in death, and the blood-stained hair by 
which the head was held. A deadly sickness 
seized me; I felt the blood forsaking my 
cheeks, my limbs giving way, and I covered 
my eyes with my hand. Many voices shouted : 
" Look, madame, look !" and one added, " At 
this king without a kingdom ;" and another, 
" At this rival of our noble sovereign ;" and 
then I heard them say, "0, he shall have a 
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crown;" and "Crown him, Clifford, crown 
him;" which was followed by bursts of 
laughter. I glanced at the gory head, and 
saw it surmounted with a paper coronet, and 
a horrible contagious uncontrollable fit of 
convulsive laughter shook me from head to 
foot. 

"What shall be done, madame, with the 
traitor's head ?" Somerset asked. 

" Fix it on the gates of York," I cried, 
willing to be relieved from the ghastly sight. 

" Lord Clifford hath made sharp work of 
it to-day !" Isabel Butler exclaimed. " He 
says he has slain young Kutland on Wakefield- 
bridge as he was escapiag with his tutor." 

" Not the boy ?" I cried. " Lord Clif- 
ford, you did not kill the boy ?" Then I saw 
on his grim visage a look which affrighted 
me. 

"Madame," he cried, "when my aged 
father was slain in cold blood by the Yorkists 
at St. Albans, I swore never to spare one of 
their accursed race. I looked for praise from 
your majesty this day, rather than for those 
reproachful glances. If you play the woman, 
not the queen, we may as lief disband our 
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forces and sue for pardon to the Earl of 
March." 

A murmur rose among the lords, and the 
fear seized me that I had angered my Mends ; 
and when the Duke of Somerset and the other 
peers came to ask what I commanded to be 
done, with Lord Salisbury, who was taken pri- 
soner, and I saw they would not be denied his 
head, I straightway ordered him to be executed, 
and his head placed by the side of that of York; 
and to please them, I cried that space should 
be left betwixt these two for those of the Earl 
of Warwick and the Earl of March, which I 
intended should soon be added to them. Loud 
applauding shouts followed this speech, and 
then I felt almost mad for awhile and as if my 
brain was on fire. I longed to be alone, to 
kneel down, to weep, to pray. my God, 
Thou knowest I would not willingly do a false 
or unjust action ; Thou knowest I would lay 
mine own head on the block sooner than shed 
the blood of an innocent person. Lay not to 
my charge, Lord, that which has flowed to- 
day in the just quarrel of the King by Thee 
ordained. 0, I would fain Clifford had not 
slain young Kutland ! If ever a man was justly 
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sentenced to death on this earth, Salisbury is 
that man, and I fear not to meet him at the 
day of judgment, if a thousand times I had 
doomed him to death. But that fair boy. Dame 
Cicely's young son ! To-morrow, I ween, she 
will hear of his death. God help her ! how 
could Clifford do it ! How is it possible a man 
can kill a boy of twelve years of age ! When 
I went into Edward's chamber and knelt by 
his bedside, a dreadful thought came to me 
that the Duchess of York would curse her 
son's murtherers, and that this curse would 
cleave to me, albeit thou knowest, Lord, I 
am not guilty of this hap. I wondered where 
Clifford had stabbed him ; and if he had died 
at once, or cast a piteous look on his destroyer. 
And then mine eyes became dim with tears, 
and I thought I saw blood streaming from 
Edward's bosom on to the white sheet, and 
screamed in an agony. He opened his sleepy 
eyes on me, and smiled. Dame Cicely ! 
Dame Cicely ! you will never more see your 
boy smile ! But curse your treacherous hus- 
band ; curse the day he became a rebel and a 
traitor ; curse Clifford, if you will. 0, how I 
should curse him in your place! But curse 
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not me ; curse Warwick who slew Clifford's 
aged father ; curse all those who began these 
dreadful wars. Good heavens, under what star 
was I bom that strife and bloodshed dog my 
footsteps ? 

St. Alban's Abbey, February 1461. 

God knoweth I have suffered more than 
most women ; but hath any woman or queen 
in ancient or in modem times been more blest 
than I to-day ? Can a more rapturous hour be 
thought of than that in which I fell first in the 
arms of my husband, and then at his feet to 
beseech him to knight our gallant little son, 
who through all the fierce conflict in St. 
Peter's-lane never left my side, and while a 
shower of blinding arrows assailed us, cried 
aloud in his childish clear voice, "Forward, 
sweet mother, forward !" and brandished his 
little sword with as great an unconcern of 
danger as if he had been at play with his com- 
panions. Heavens, in how desperate a manner 
both sides fought ! But Warwick's Londoners 
could not withstand our northern troops, which 
poured in upon them like an avalanche, while 
Lovelace with his city bands attacked them in 
the rear. When the light declined, the York- 
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ists fled on every side, and I cried "To London ! 
to London !" for there I thought to find the 
King, and the while he was at hand in his lone 
unguarded tent, abandoned by the disbanded 
traitors. His good servant Howe ran to tell 
Lord Clifford, who fetched me to him. Wild 
with joy, I flew to my husband. God, 
there are instants which repay whole years of 
suffering ! When my head sank on his breast, 
and I heard his low gentle voice utter my 
name in grateful amazement, I could have 
wished to die before I raised it again. 0, what 
noble thanks he gave me ! and how fervently 
he blest the child which had so royally won 
his spurs, and knighted him on the spot, with 
Lord Shrewsbury, Lord John de Boos, and 
thirty more of my brave followers ! Then we 
went to the abbey to praise God ; and the prior 
and the monks met us, chantiQg thanksgiving 
hymns for the King's deliverance. I would 
not have dispensed with one of the pangs of 
this last year, since they have wrought this 
glorious ending. 

The King hath been kept in so great igno- 
rance of state affairs in his captivity, that he 
cannot conceive the stem necessities of justice. 
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He made a rash promise that the lives of Lord 
Bonville and Sir Thomas Kyriel should be 
spared, because they protected him in the 
rout; but they are nevertheless very mali- 
cious rebels, and the lords on our side, whose 
brothers and sons were villanously murthered 
at Mortimer's Cross by the new Duke of York, 
will revolt, if mercy is extended to these men. 
His own brothers, Edmund and Jasper Tudor, 
are wild to be revenged on the Yorkists for 
the beheading of their brave father. Eebellion 
must be crushed, or else victories are vain. 
The Duke of Somerset hath my orders to act 
with vigour, aad I have despatched Lord 
Scales to London to command the citizens 
forthwith to send provisions for my army. 
The Lord Mayor is my very good friend, and 
I have charged him to execute this order 
without delay. 

Heavens ! are these Londoners weary of 
their lives, that they audaciously brave me in 
this wise ? But if they reck not of their mean 
existences, they can be touched in their pos- 
sessions, which are like to be yet dearer to 
them. The Commons have dared to seize on 
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the cartloads of Lenten fere which the Mayor 
had procured for my troops, because forsooth 
there was a rumour that Warwick had joined 
York, and was marching towards the City. 
We shall see which of the White or the Bed 
Bose shall reach it first ! I have licensed my 
loyal northerners to plunder as they list this 
rebellious county, and to sack London when 
they come there. 

This mom nothing will serve the Duchess 
of Bedford and Lady Scales and Lady Gray 
but that I should admit to a priyate audience 
the Mayor of London, who. hath come to sue 
for a withdrawal of the license to my troops to 
plunder London and its neighbourhood. I 
would not listen to the duchess or Isminia 
Scales ; but when Isabel Gray brought a mes- 
sage to the same effect from her brave lord, 
who is, I fear, in a dying condition, — ^albeit I 
hope in God he may yet amend of his wounds, 
— I was forced to yield. 



I, Margaret de Boos, by the Queen's com- 
mands, take up the pen she is loth to use any 
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more to-night; for her grace is most discom- 
posed and quite overwhehned with trouble. 
The Mayor of London saw her at noon, and, 
with tears in his eyes, assured her majesty all 
was lost if she withdrew not the said license. 

" On one condition only will I recall it," 
she cried: "Let the gates of London be 
thrown open to me and to mine army." 

" Alas, madame," he replied, " fain would 
I on my knees receive your majesty iato the 
City ; but — ^0, pardon me that I must needs 
utter an unpalatable truth — save your grace's 
poor servant, there is not one man of note 
amongst the citizens that will consent to it. 
They are all Yorkists in their hearts." 

" Then," she passionately exclaimed, " they 
merit the worst fate a lawless soldiery can in- 
flict upon them; and I vow they shall suffer 
it." 

He urged and reasoned, but she would not 
hear ; and when the argument was most hot, 
the door of her chamber slowly opened. 

"Who dareth to come unbidden into my 
presence ?" she cried ; but turning, saw it was 
the Eng, who looked very pale, and walked 
feebly, as one in pain. 
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"Madame, for Jesus' sake," he said, " stay 
the fury of your soldiers, Porsooth and for- 
sooth you do not well to let loose the rage 
of covetous men on my people. They have 
now fallen also on God's house; the fair 
abbey is in their ruthless hands. God send 
you may be able to lay the storm you have 
raised !" 

Then he &iated away. The Queen elapsed 
him in her arms with an imploring counte- 
nance, and summoned his attendants. 

She hath been riding all day, from one 
place to another, to stay the pillage. The 
abbey is sacked; the mischief, if checked in 
one place, bursts out in another, as when men 
seek to extinguish fire in a building — here it 
subsides, there it breaks forth anew. And ill 
news are pouring in. The Lord Gray is dead. 
Most of the towns and villages betwixt this 
and London have raised the standard of York. 
The Earl of March is drawing nigh to the city- 
gates. Provisions are lacking. The troops 
murmur. There is a report that their majes- 
ties will depart this night for the north, and 
the army retreat thitherward also. God send 
this may not be true. I have seen Lady Gray 
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for one moment — ^a most disconsolate monmer. 
She is gone to her mother's house at Grafton 
with her two babes. 

In an hour I go with the King and the 
Queen and the Prince from hence to York. 
Nothing is [lost, the Queen says. Somerset 
and Clifford will follow them there with sixty 
thousand men at the least* 



CHAPTER XI. 

MEETING WITH OLD FKIEirDS. 

A LETTER from the Lady Margaret de Eoos to 
Mistress Elisabetli Clere : 

" Nantes, the 7tli of May 1462. 
"My WELL-BELOVED DaME ElISABETH, 1 

little thought to have seen Brittany, this land 
whither in past years my fancy so often tra- 
velled, and which never-dying memories hal- 
lowed to my poor heart. When the Queen 
asked me iq Scotland if I would cross the seas 
with her, I answered ^Yea, I would;' for I 
would follow her whithersoever she went — to 
the ends of the earth if need be. She had 
not then one groat in her purse, but Monsieur 
Duluc, to whom in her young days she had 
rendered an important service at Nancy, and 
who is now a rich trader betwixt Scotland and 
the Low Countries, procured her a well-fitted 
ship, and lent her money for the voyage. She 
could not stay at Kircudbright, for the envoy 
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of the usurper was expected at Dumfries, report 
said, to propose a marriage between his so-called 
king and the Scottish queen, which is an almost 
incredible thing, seeing she hath so lately be- 
trothed her young daughter to the Prince of 
Wales, and did excellently well entertain their 
majesties since they came into her son's king- 
dom from Alnwick, after the fatal battle of 
Towton and the crowning in London of the 
Earl of March. I ween the Duke of Somerset's 
ill conduct to that queen, in that he boasted 
to the King of France of the favour she had 
showed him, which was reported to her and 
incensed her not a little, wrought this change. 
Ah me ! those Beauforts have, and I fear ever 
will ruin the royal cause. The King hath gone 
into Westmorelaad, into a friendly place of 
concealment ; and the Queen is resolved to see 
her cousin-german, the King Lewis; for she 
has had letters from Dieppe, which to her no 
small grief have advertised her of the death of 
her uncle. King Charles, and that his son, the 
present king, is not so weU disposed towards 
her majesty by a great deal as was his father ; 
by the same token that he caused Lord So- 
merset to be arrested in that city, where he 
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landed in the disguise of a merchant^ and con- 
fined in the castle of Arques, whence he has 
been only released at the instance of the young 
Count of Charolais, to whom she wrote. But 
if she can have speech of King Lewis, then, 
she says, all will be well, and for that end we 
are on the way to his court. And now, having 
related to thee, well-beloved Mend, the events 
which led to my coming hither, I will now speak 
of our arrival at this town of Nantes, the capital 
of Brittany, and of the good cheer which the 
young duke hath made to our sovereign lady 
the Queen in this her forlorn estate. He was 
the Count d'Etampes till his uncles all died 
without children, and as gay and gallant a 
young prince as can be met with. He is mar- 
ried to the Lady Margaret of Foix, a princess 
in great renown of virtue, and almost as charit- 
able towards the poor as her kinswoman Ma- 
dame Fran9oise d'Amboise, the widow of the 
Duke Pierre. When the common people see 
these two royal ladies, who are close Mends 
and companions, issue together from the palace 
with their hands laden with provisions, which 
they carry to the lepers' house, and to sick 
persons in the town, it is their wont to smile 
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and say, ^ There go our duchesses a-pleasur- 
ing.^ And now whom thinkest thou I have 
seen in this city at the convent of the Poor 
Clares, whither the ladies of the court directed 
me ? Who but Jeanne de Kersabiec, mine 
own old loved Mend of bygone days. 0, with 
what joy we met, and how great a contentment 
we found in conversing together after so long 
a separation and such great and various haps ! 
After many mutual questionings about the 
past, before parting we exchanged a pledge 
which, I pray God, I may observe as religi- 
ously as Jeanne will surely do. As life had 
in its outset only one aim for us both, and hath 
left us one common tender memory daily re- 
membered in our prayers, so we have now re- 
solved to leave no virtue unattempted, no per- 
fection unsought, which we have heard or read 
of in the lives of holy persons — she in the 
cloister, and I in the world ; she like Anna in 
the Temple, in long fastings and prayers, I on 
the stormy sea of a most tempest-tossed ex- 
istence ; she serving God by a direct consecra- 
tion, I my sovereign lady the Queen, not with 
a vain human worship, but as ordained by Him 
to be my mistress. When we had made this 
VOL. n. L 
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promise to each other we parted; not em- 
bracing, for that the grate betwixt us forbade, 
but with hearts close meeting in that resolve, 
and so great a comfort in our souls, if I judge 
of hers by mine own, that nothing can exceed 
it. No, nothing more sweet could have be- 
fallen me in the midst of my trials than this 
brief sight of Jeanne, the Poor Clare. When 
I waited on the Queen at my return, she told 
me she had seen the Duke of Brittany, and 
that he had been a very good kinsman to her, 
and made her a gift of twelve thousand crowns. 
I almost leapt for joy at this news, for our 
necessities were great indeed. Straightway 
her majesty commanded me to despatch sums 
out of this money to the most needy of her 
friends. Little, indeed, did she retain for her 
own use. ^Madame,' I said, ^if you hope to 
receive a like bounty from your cousin-german 
King Lewis, if I am to credit what I hear, you 
are greatly deceived.' She said she would not 
forecast the future, but that when she heard of 
a nobleman like the Duke of Exeter, compelled 
by hunger in the Low Countries to beg for 
bread, runniag after the Comte de Charolais's 
coach, who to his sorrowful amazement disco- 
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vered him, she could not choose but share with 
her brave suffering followers what God's pro- 
vidence had sent her. As she was thus dis- 
coursing, one of her suite came to tell her 
that the Sieur Guy de Laval, her stepmother's 
brother, and Madame de Dinant, his wife, de- 
sired to visit her. ^Ah, let them come,' she 
exclaimed; ^they are thrice welcome;' and 
when they came in she tenderly embraced 
them. I could not take my eyes off this young 
princess, for she had been Monseigneur Gilles' 
little wife; and whilst she and her husband 
conversed with the Queen, I sat with her lady, 
Madame Anne de Coetlogon, who is cousin to 
Jeanne and like her in face and in voice. She 
told me Madame rran9oise de Dinant had 
been married for some time to the Sieur de 
Laval. When she heard Monseigneur Gilles 
was dead, she cried very much, and said she 
should live and die a Widow. But as she was 
then only eleven years of age, it was not to be 
thought of. And the Duke Pierre and his wife 
Madame Fran9oise, for the great fear they had 
that Artur de Montauban should renew his 
suit with the aid of powerful friends, made 
her sign a promise to wed in two years the 
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Sieur de Gavres, Monseigneur Guy de Laval's 
son, who would then be fifteen. ^And where- 
fore/ I asked, ^ did not that marriage come to 
pass ?' Madame de Coetlogon smiled and re- 
plied : ^ When the time for this union arrived, 
monseigneur brought his son one day to see 
madame. The Sieur de Gavres never spake so 
much as one word to her, but watched a bird 
in a cage on the window-sill. Monseigneur his 
father conversed with madame all the time 
they stayed; and she answered him with so 
great wit and modesty, that he seemed amazed 
to find in so young a princess so much excel- 
lence and good parts beyond her years. When 
he rose to retire, he took her hand and said, 
looking at his son, ' Madame, I am of opinion 
that my son will be the happiest person in the 
world when he is your husband.' ' Nay, mon- 
seigneur,' madame answered agreeably, the 
colour rising in her cheeks, ^ methinks I will 
send that bird to the Sieur de Gavres, for it 
will, I ween, give him more pleasure than any- 
thing else in the world.' ^Madame, pardon 
his silence,' the count replied; ^he is young, 
and youth is not always allied with maturity 
of mind like in yourself.' The second time 
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the Kttle bridegroom came to see madame, he 
had his governor with him, and then he talked 
to her a great deal. But it was all tonching 
his dogs, and his new horse, and the feeding 
of his hawks ; and when he went away, ^ My 
father,' quoth he, ^charged me to converse 
with you, madame : methinks I have fulfilled 
his behest, and can now go play at barre with 
my friends.' That evening madame lay abed 
a little indisposed. She had been sad all day ; 
and when the Duchess Frangoise came to see 
her, she threw her arms about her neck and 
said, ' I am not of good cheer, sweet godmo- 
ther.' ' "What aileth you, my child V quoth the 
duchess. ' I would fain not marry the Sieur 
de Gavres,' she replied; ^for I had once a 
husband who, albeit I was so little, loved me, 
and I did all he told me ; but this one is a 
child, and careth only for dogs, horses, and 
birds, and not at all for me.' Then the duch- 
ess sighed, for a promise had been given, and 
the Sieur de Laval was a lord of so great 
puissance that to break troth with him was 
not to be thought of. So she sat silently awhile 
by madame' s side praying, I think; for this 
was her wont when in any trouble. Madame 
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de Dinant soon sat up in her bed, and said, 
^ I would the Sieur de Gavres was as old as 
his father, and like him too. Then I should 
be happy ; for he is a very good lord to me, 
and he would call me his little wife, like the 
good prince my husband used to do.' ^But 
he is forty years of age, and you only thirteen,' 
the duchess said. ' Tea, and if he was sixty, 
I should be glad to be his wife if he would 
have me,' madame answered. The duchess bade 
her lie still and say her prayers, and she would 
see her again on the morrow. When she did, 
' I pray you,' quoth she, ^ madame, my little 
sister, are you of the same mind as yestereve, 
and will you be the wife of Monseigneur Guy 
de Laval, who should be a better shield for 
your youth and a more safe protector than a 
young man of his son's years ?' Madame well- 
nigh jumped for joy at this exchange, and then 
thanked God with all her heart. Nothing 
would satisfy her but to send her bird to the 
Sieur de Gavres ; for, quoth she, ^ I am now 
to be his mother, and I will be a very good 
one to him.' And so she has been, Madame 
de Eoos ; and the most loving, obedient wife 
imaginable to monseigneur his father. But 
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she has told me that the first time after she 
was married, when he tenderly called her his 
little wife, she could not restrain her tears ; 
for she thought of her first husband, for 
whom, with a singular constancy of affection 
in a child, she always retained a fond remem- 
brance.' 

" I thanked Madame de Coetlogon for this 
little history, which moved me to a yet greater 
interest in this noble lady, and I was right 
glad to kiss her hand when she departed. She 
little thought, as I pressed my lips upon her 
glove, how tender a heart I bore towards her. 

" When the Queen was alone with me, she 
said : ' What strange vicissitudes life presents, 
and mostly for royal persons ! These kinsfolk 
of mine have related to me to-day the adven- 
tures which have lately befallen the holy widow 
of the Duke Pierre, here in this very city but 
a short time ago. She is reputed a saint. I 
remember when I was a little child, the good 
Th^ophanie, my nurse, was wont to set her 
before me as a model. Hast heard much about 
her, Meg ?' I answered that from Jeanne and 
others I had heard much of her virtues, which 
exceeded aU praise, and mostly of her singular 
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patience, when for a time her hnsband, who 
by nature was violent and fierce, conceived a 
most groundless and abominable jealousy, 
whicli led him to ill-nse and maltreat her in a 
most cruel manner, so that she nearly died of 
his ill-usage. And never, as long as this per- 
secution lasted, did she open her Kps, save to 
pray for this hard lord and to bless God for her 
many sufferings. At the last, the duke came 
to his senses when he was like to lose her; 
and then his eyes being opened, he hated 
himself, and falling on his knees by her bed- 
side besought her pardon. This was her 
answer, which drew tears from aU who heard 
it : ^ My lord, my good friend, I forgive you 
with all my heart. Do not weep; for this 
ill-thinking came not from yourself but from 
the devil, who is envious and not ashamed to 
sow discord and evils, for this is his office to 
prevent good and work us harm. I assure 
you, my lord, my friend, that I, your little 
servant, have never with so much as a thought 
transgressed my duty to you. So I beseech 
you think no more ill of me, for verily you 
have no cause.' Then she recovered; and 
Jeanne says they both served God together 
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for many years in exceeding great peace and 
piety, and that the years they reigned were 
the most happy this people have known. Bnt 
that good prince wore a hair-shirt all his days, 
and performed many penances till he died, 
because of his bad usage of this virtuous lady. 
Then the Queen said : ' Her patience is the 
more admirable that she hath shown herself 
one of the most wilful princesses in the world 
since her husband's death.' ^ Truly/ I ans- 
wered, ' this amazes me ; for Jeanne told me 
that in the convent where she is now a novice, 
she is so obedient, that to the least order given 
her she submits, and if she thinks in the least 
point to have offended, kneels down like a 
little child to ask forgiveness.' ^ Ah,' quoth 
the Queen, with one of her old bright smiles, 
^ but she hath for all that fought and won a 
battle most arduous, and defeated the King of 
France himself.' ' What, King Lewis ?' I ex- 
claimed. ' Tea, King Lewis and the Duke of 
Brittany and the Comte de Thouars, her fether, 
and the Mar^chal de Montauban, Arthur's 
brother, and as many more puissant princes 
and lords. This is the story which Guy de 
Laval and his wife related to me. The day 
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her husband died, this princess made a vow 
that she would never many again, but live 
and die a perfect widow, and serve God in 
some austere religion when she had opportu- 
nity. This vow greatly displeased her father, 
M. de Thouaxs, who would have her marry 
again for his convenience; and the Duke of 
Brittany was loth she should go into religion ; 
for albeit a gay prince himself, he wished 
her to continue in his court, for he and his 
wife did very much esteem and love her, 
and were displeasured she should think of 
leaving them ; so he bade her think no more 
on it, for he would never give his con- 
sent. But nothing moved this widow. She 
bided her time ; and one day in the pa- 
rish church of Pleherlin, in a loud voice, in 
presence of all the people, she renewed her 
vow before she received the Body of our Lord, 
to the no small aflEright of her ladies, and even 
her confessor. For now the king of the 
French people, moved by the Vicomte de 
Thouars, desired that she should wed his 
own brother-in-law, the Count Lewis of Savoy, 
and then M. de Thouaxs would disinherit his 
eldest daughter, and bequeath all his havings 
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and lands to the Duchess Frangoise. So the 
Sieur de Montauban, her uncle, came with 
this message to the lady; but none other 
answer had he than this: ^Mine uncle, God 
save the king, and my lord my father and all 
my friends ! I was glad when you came, but 
now I am not rejoiced thereat, for what you 
have told me breaks my heart. Howsoever, 
to cut long speeches short, know that I will 
not marry, and nothing shall shake this my 
resolve.' There was a round speech, Meg! 
This princess had not lived so long in Brittany 
for nothing.' ^Madame,' I said, ^had your 
majesty been in her case, methinks you would 
have spoken with equal resolution.' ^Well, 
they said the sieur was taken aback with this 
straight reply, and left the duchess's chamber 
witiiout uLxing one wd, or so much as a 
leave-taking or obeisance. But he went to 
seek her confessor, and threatened to cast 
him into the Loire, if he did not straight- 
way reduce the lady to the king's obedience 
and her father's in this matter. But he got 
no satisfaction from the reverend man; for 
albeit he denied having moved the duchess 
to make this vow, now, quoth he, ^she has 
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made it, I will in no wise forsake her high- 
ness or deny her spiritual consolation ; and as 
to your threats, Monsienr le Mar^chal, be as- 
sured I am ready to die for this cause.' Then 
the baffled ambassador was forced to vent his 
anger on the ladies of ike duchess, and menaced 
to have them all beheaded and thrown into a 
ditch, if they dissuaded her not from her re- 
solve. Loud were the tears and sobs of these 
poor damsels; but their mistress bade them 
be of good cheer, for that no harm should 
befall them, and yet she should never break 
her vow nor marry any man, if the whole 
world were to exhort her to it. Her father, 
M. de Thenars, when he aud his brothers had 
vainly sought to move this stubborn lady, then 
sued to King Lewis to reduce her to a prompt 
obedience. His majesty was coming on a 
pilgrimage to Kedon, in Brittany. He is al- 
ways very pious when he has some treachery 
in view; — God defend when I see him, I 
should find him on his knees ! He had a 
quarrel then with the Duke of Brittauy, but 
not an open one, and came into this country 
to stir up agaiost him some of his nobles ; so 
at least Guy de Laval says. He sent an order 
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to the Duchess Frangoise to meet him at Eedon, 
there to do homage for her lands in Poitou. 
She at first refused ; for it is not the custom 
for widows, she said, to be thus summoned; 
but being secretly warned that her castle 
would be invested and her person seized, she 
resolved to go to the king at once and bring 
the matter to an issue. She followed him 
from Eedon to Nantes; and her servants 
having been bribed she was carried unawares 
to a house outside the town, and locked up 
by them in her chamber. The fear she was 
in of being forced away to France made her 
so ill that they thought she would die, and in 
their affright they suffered her to escape from 
their hands. She walked straight to the gate 
of the town, for to go to our Lady's church to 
hear Mass ; but one of her uncles met her, and 
cried in a rough voice, ^ Halte Ih^ madame ! 
whither are you going?' ^To church,' she 
said, ' to pray God to have mercy on me, since 
men have no pity.' ^ No, forsooth, you shall 
not do so,' quoth the uncle ; ^ for the king is 
coming to see you.' ^Nay,' she replied, ^I 
know full well the king is not coming so soon 
but that I may first hear Mass, and pray at 
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my husband's tomb.' And she would have 
passed on, but the enraged gentleman seized 
hold of her, and cried, ^ Nay, you shall not go 
to the church : I arrest you in the king's name.' 
Then she, wii a royal and womanly dignily, 
exclaimed, * What I are you so bold as to lay 
hands on me, and in the city of Nantes ? In 
whose name you do it, I shall soon learn j' and 
she bade one of her esquires go to the duke. 
But the while some of the common people had 
gathered together and seen M. de Beaubois 
insult his niece, whose name fled from mouth 
to mouth. Then, like one man, the inhabit- 
ants of Nantes arose to defend the holy 
duchess. The workmen, the shopmen, the 
artificers, the women, even the chfldren, 
flocked around her, and the whole city rose 
in an uproar. Four thousand armed men in 
an instant formed her bodyguard, and with 
this escort she walked to the church with her 
eyes bent on the ground, the women kissing 
her black weeds and her long veil . She knelt 
at her husband's tomb and made her prayer, 
the populace on their knees outside the church 
in hushed silence guarding the door ; and when 
she rose, with loud blessings hailing her, they 
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would see her to her house, and only dispersed 
at her prayer, when the diike appeared at the 
•window by her side. Then there came to her 
that day the King Lewis, and with many artful 
words invited her to his court, and right piously 
discoursed on the duty children owe to their 
parents, which methinks, Meg, in lou Daou- 
phin's mouth, as they called him in Provence, 
must needs hLve been a very touching homny! 
KTot one voice but that of the people was raised 
in her behalf. Not one kinsman took her part. 
Either through fear or interest or policy, they 
were all adverse or silent, I admire the base- 
ness of men which would not fly in a battle, 
but have less courage than a woman to face 
the frowns of their superiors. Yet she stood 
her ground, and no otherwise would she say 
but that her vow she should keep, and die 
sooner than break it. At the last the duke 
quarrelled with the King, and his majesty de- 
parted ill-pleased from Nantes. Her father 
and her uncles would have carried her off by 
force to France, but the night when the boats 
they had hired were in the river, it suddenly 
froze so hard that their purpose was defeated. 
The duke, when he heard of this plot, was at 
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the last aroused to anger, and drove these lords 
from Brittany, And now this brave and faith- 
ful woman, which I would to God I could have 
seen, hath fulfilled her vow, and serves God in 
the religion of Mount Carmel. Meg, there be 
many sorts of valiant women in the world : 
there needeth force of heart to be a saint as 
well as a queen.' * Only in the one case,' I 
answered, 'force is shown within as well as 
without. There are internal as well as ex- 
ternal triumphs.' 'But I need all the force 
I have for action,' she cried. 'Should you 
have less of it, madame, if you conquered 
yourself first and others afterwards ?' (I had 
become more bold since my pledge to Jeanne.) 
'Tea, far less,' she replied; 'for to conquer 
self would be to forgive my foes; and if I 
detested them less, I should not go through 
fire and water to be avenged on them.' 
'Would not love achieve greater triumphs 
than hatred?' 'No, no,' she passionately ex- 
claimed; 'love would break my heart, not 
nerve it like hate. Love would drive me 
into a desert with my child, like another 
Hagar; but the thought of revenge is the 
spur which wiU regain a throne.' ' A throne, 
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madame — a throne ! Have you yet so great 
an esteem for that slippery seat ?' * Not now 
for mine own sake, Meg ; God knoweth I care 
Kttle now to be a queen ; but He hath given 
me a son, the most royal in nature as in birth 
a mother has ever looked on, and I will have 
him a king or perish in the quarrel. Hast 
heard the Princess last piece of wit ?' * Nay, 
madame ; by your smile I see it hath pleased 
you.' ^ Nay, it made me laugh at the time.. 
Some one said ^ Artur de Montauban is resolved 
to become a monk,' ^What, that devil!' I 
cried; and then Edward said, *Is he sick?'' 
* No,' I replied. ' 0,' quoth he, * I thought 
devils would be monks only when they were 
ill ; for so saith the rhyme I learnt from the 
King of Scotland at Dumfries.' After a pause 
her majesty said : * I wonder if the good ma- 
trons of Dumfermline persevere in the use of 
the needles I taught them to handle. There 
was not one woman in that town that could 
sew. They all had distaffs, but no needles ; 
i'faith, Meg, some of the most peaceful hours 
I have spent were with those simple souls, 
teaching them this new cunniag.' ^ The chil- 
dren,' I said, ^laud your majesty in an un- 

VOL. n. M 
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couth rhyme. I hear they sing about the 
streets : 

May Qod bless Margaret of Anjon ; 

For she taught our Dumf ermline women to sew.* 

* Talking of rhymes,' she replied, ' how truly 
doth the spirit of a people show itself in those 
artless ways I There is not a village in that 
England which for the nonce dares not wag a 
finger in our behalf, where the praises of my 
saintly King are not sung by pious souls in aU 

at a time when for many long days a dead 
hardness had come over me, and not one tear 
had softened the arid soil of my heart, some 
one showed me a little distich of this sort, 
written by a poor blind poet. I promise you 
I wept when I read it more than at the most 
pathetic speeches of great persons. This was 
it: 

I pray you, sirs, of your gentry 
Sing this carol reverently, 
For it is made of King Henry ; 
Great need have we for him to pray. 
If he fare well, well shall we be, 
Or else we may lament full sorely. 
For him shaU weep full many an eye : 
Thus prophesies the blind Audlay. 
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God bless the blind poet/ added the Queen, 
' and all who love my holy King and pray for 
him !' 0, I would fain her majesty conld see 
the Duchess Frangoise ; for her soul is more in- 
clined to godly thoughts and womanly tender- 
ness than it hath been for a long time, aad in 
that pious princess there is a virtuous boldness 
not dissimilar in its origin to her own courage- 
ous disposition, albeit otherwise schooled and 
directed. She might be turned by her gentle 
guidance from desperate courses of adventure, 
and more resigned to God's will in untoward 
events. But to-morrow we travel towardisi 
Chinon, and God knoweth what the upshot of 
that enterprise shall be. So fare thee well, 
sweet Elisabeth. Pray for the weal and wor- 
ship of this noble Queen and her poor servant, 
thy loving friend, 

" Margaret de Eoos." 



CHAPTEE XII. 



Snt PIEBCE BE BEACT. 



The Queen and the Prince and we her ma- 
jesty's servants have made a long voyage 
through France, and tracked King Lewis 
from city to city, who still appointeth meet- 
ing-places with the Queen, and then cheats 
her of her hope, and departs often the day 
before she can arrive, alleging mostly some 
devout cause or other to give a colour to 
these deceptions. We have followed this 
royal will-o'-the-wisp to Poitiers, then to 
Bordeaux, to Tours, and now to Amboise. 
Like persons in a dream oppressed with night- 
mare we seem to approach the end of this 
long pilgrimage ; but ever as we appear able 
to seize what we pursue, it eludes our grasp. 
God send he does not intend wholly to deceive 
her majesty and to drive her to despair ! Long 
journeys prove wearisome after a time even to 
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happy folk; but to those who suffer from a 
cruel suspense and the sickness of hope de- 
f erred, God only knoweth what a torment lieth 
in them. "When the country we traverse is 
feir and «mlmg, then tte^r« of contrast 
chafes a vexed heart ; when gloom and savage- 
ness disfigure the scene, a sorrowful mind is 
yet more saddened by nature's untoward as- 
pect. A royal traveller with a scanty purse 
endures a thousand discomforts and himiilia- 
tions. Battles are less terrible than the ter- 
rors we have often suffered. The sight of 
France embitters the Queen's grief. There 
is no worse loneliness than that of one return- 
ing to old &miliar scenes whence friends have 
departed. Her father and her brother are 
engaged in war with the King of Aragon; 
her mother dead, and her imcle and aunt, the 
King Charles and his virtuous wife, also. 
There is none in this Touraine, where she 
was once the idol of kings and princes, to 
give her a welcome; and she is not of good 
cheer at the news from England. As we 
travelled alongside the banks of the Loire her 
eyes sometimes fixed themselves on the plea- 
sant castles and gardens which adorn them. 
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We saw ladies gaily riding on their palfireys, 
and children with happy hoes at play on the 
terraoeB; and I heard her say to herself 
^^ There is happiness on earth for all but 
me." Another time, when at the end of a 
long day the Prince had Mien asleep with 
his head against her shoulder, a tear fell from 
her eyes on his brow, and she mnrmnred, ^' 0, 
but for thee I would that that deep stream 
could receiYe me into its tranquil bosom, for I 
have a thirst which kills me !" One hath sent 
her here a letter written by this eluding king 
to one of his ministers, and which by a singular 
hap fell into the hands of that friendly person. 
This is a copy of it : 

" As soon as you receive my letter, come 
to Amboise. You wiU find me there preparing 
for the good cheer I shall have to recompense 
me for aU the trouble of this winter. The 
Queen of England hath arriyed. I pray you 
to hasten hither, that we may consult on what 
I have to do. I shall commence on Tuesday, 
and I expect to play my game to some pur* 
pose; so if you have nothing very good to 
suggest, I shall work it out mine own way, 
and I assure you I foresee good winnings.'^ 
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This despateh her majesty cons over mth a 
fevered curiosity, and augurs no good from it. 
Yet she says it proves at least that he intendisi 
at last to see her, and she builds hopes on this 
interview. It is the property of the Queen's 
mind to attach itself to one means towards her 
end, and on the success thereof to repose all 
her confidence. For my part I fear this meet- 
ing as if an impetuous noble bird should fly 
into the meshes of a cruel fowler. 

On the Tuesday, as announced, this long- 
looked-for interview took place. When I saw 
the king's visage as he came into the Queen's 
chamber every hope I had — and that was little 
enough — deserted me. The outward form of 
this monarch should be a meet clothing for a 
treacherous soul. The humility of his carriage^ 
his downcast eyes and stealthy step, accord 
with his renown of hypocrisy. When he went 
away she looked very pale, but said nothing to 
me of his visit ; but I heard from the Prince, 
who had been present at the interview, that as 
soon as he entered she fell down on her knees 
at his feet, and shed many tears, while she ad- 
jured him as her kinsman, and for the love of 
God and the Blessed Virgin, to aid her with 
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men and money to recover her husband's 
kingdom. 

" And what did his majesty reply, my lord 
prince V^ I said. 

" Well, he looked down like this, as if he 
was counting the squares on the floor, and 
roUed his beads in his haad aU the time. He 
told the Queen that she should go and pray to 
Monsieur St. Sauveur at Eedon, or to our Lady 
at Embrun, and that he should himself say a 
chaplet for her. The Queen answered that she 
had prayed very hard night and day that his 
majesty's heart should be touched by her mis- 
fortunes, and that he might espouse her quar- 
rel, who was the niece of his own mother, and 
the most cruelly treated princess in the whole 
world. 0, Lady Margaret, my mother's eyes 
looked all glowing with fire, and big tears 
rolled down her cheeks ; but the king's eyes 
are like stones, or little pieces of glass, albeit 
not windows, that you can see through. 
He begged the Queen to sit down, and then 
they had a long discourse together, which I 
did not well imderstand; but once he said 
something — " 

''Stop, my lord prince," I quioHy said, 
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interrupting his highness; "you do not well 
to relate nor I to listen to the secrets of their 
majesties." 

"The Queen," he replied, "keeps no 
secrets from you, Lady Margaret ; I heard her 
say so at Bordeaux when the envoy from the 
King of Sicily craved a private audience." 

' This was very true, for I thank God her 
grace doth greatly confide in her poor servant. 
Nevertheless I would have the Prince practise 
even in my regard a discretion so needful to 
all of his birth and condition, aud all the 
more to such as have to contend with so many 
enemies. But before long the Queen herself 
revealed to me the deep game which that royal 

and like to play to the end. Forewarned was 
noi^ alas, foreaxmed in her majesty's case; for 
poverty and extreme needs of all kinds threw 
her on his mercy, to whom mercy is, I ween, 
a word without any sense. He hath an aim, 
which day by day he piirsues, like a CTimung 
angler baiting his hook, with the passionately 
desired assistance which he holds in sight and 
yet contiuues to withhold, alluring with hopes, 
checking by delays, enticiug by evasive words, 
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despairing by sudden refasals. . And the while 
the Queen's money is well-nigh expended, and 
actual want, like a grim phantom, rises before 
her. Here she is in the heart of France, 
whither he has deluded her from place to 
place, with the Prince and her suite, and must 
needs turn a common beggar, except she makes 
terms with this cruel cousin. This has lasted 
a long time; God only knoweth how it wiU 
end. 

This mom, several days after I wrote 
that last page, the Queen asked me with a 
constrained indifferency what money she yet 
possessed. She read in my face I dared not 
answer, and hers turned very white. She was 
to have an audience with the King at noon. 
" Get paper and ink,'' she said to me in a 
resolved tone, " and straightway write what I 
shall dictate." I obeyed, and this was what 
she bade me write : 

" Margaret, Queen of England, being eni- 
powered by the Kiag of England, Henry the 
Sixth, her husband, acknowledges the sum of 
twenty thousand livres lent to her by the Eing 
Lewis XI., to the restitution of which she 
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obliges the town and citadel of Calais, pro- 
mising that as soon as the XiQg her husband 
shall recover it, he will appoint there as captain 
his brother, Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, or her 
cousia, Jean de Foix, Comte de Candale, who 
wiU engage to surrender the said town to King 
Louis XI. within one year as his own, or pay 
the said king forty thousand Uyres." 

The pen feU from my fingers, and I hid my 
face in my hands. 

" Go to, go to !" she exclaimed impatiently, 
yet not unkindly; "I know thou lovest me 
well, but displease me not by comments on my 
actions.'' 

"0, madame, madame!" I cried; "pardon 
me; but Berwick yielded to the Scots has 
robbed you of thousands of EngKsh hearts. 
"What shall the loss of Calais do ?" 

" Heavens ! art thou mad ?" she rejoiaed. 
" Calais is hereby pawned to this royal usurer, 
not sold to him. His loan repaid twice over 
shall redeem it." 

" They will not report thus of it in Eng- 
land," I said despondiagly ; " the old lies of 
your grace's French partialities will revive." 

"I tell thee," she cried, "I am like an 
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animal at bay, which wounds itself in its 
stru^les to get free. Wonldst thou have 
me, Margaret of Anjou, King Bend's daugh- 
ter, King Henry's queen, run begging in the 
streets like the Duke of Exeter, carrying my 
son with me, and like the famishing women of 
Naples, throw him at the feet of this king, 
crying, ^La creatara si muore di fam^ ? Give 
me that piece of parchment." 

She signed her name to what I had written, 
and then slowly uttered as she penned them 
these words : " Sealed at Chinon, June 1462." 

For several hours after she had seen the 
king, and given this document into his hands, 
she sat at the window of her chamber silently 
gazing on the Loire, chewing, I ween, the cud 
of memories the sweetness of which made the 
present seem more bitter. Even the Prince's 
caresses and his innocent prattle failed to win 
any notice from her, at the which he pouted a 
little, and went to play in the antechamber 
with the gentlemen -in -waiting. When the 
sun declined, and rosy clouds chequered the 
blue azure of the sky ; when a long line of 
light shone on the glittering water, and a fr*e8h 
breeze, after a hot bumiug day, rippled its 
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surface aad fanned her cheek, which was burn- 
ing also, I heard her speaking to herself in 
this wise: 

" 0, for an hour's refreshment to my soul 
like unto this cooling breeze to my hot brow I 
Touth, joy, hope of departed days, whitlier 
have you fled ? Fair Loire, pleasant sky of 
France, sunset hues, gazed on of yore with 
imthinking glee— for the morrow's promise 
was yet brighter than the day's delight — ^now 
you pain me with your sweetness. This new 
Ldness is insuppo^ble.. What is life without 
hope? and whence shall hope arise? Esau 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, aad, 
Esau-like, I have pledged Calais for a few 
pieces of gold ! What is gold without men ? 
What are men without chivalry? 0, for an 
hour of my father's and my brother's aid ! 0, 
for a heart and an arm Uke Pierre d'Aubus- 
son's ! Ah, gallant soldier of the cross, scourge 
of the iufidels, do you sometimes think of the 
night when for the last time we met at Nancy ? 
You verily then chose the good part. Better 
for a man never to have been bom than to love 
me, or for a woman too," she added, casting 
her arms about my neck, for I had fallen on 
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my knees before her, gazing on her beloved 
visage with all the affection of my sonl. 

"Nay, nay, my sovereign ladyP' I ex- 
claimed; "love has its own reward. Would 
to God you loved Him, if only as much as I 
dare to love you !" 

" Love Him !" she murmured, " 0, awful, 
terrible God, severe to me only, and mercifiil 
to my foes, how can I love Him ! If He were 
just, would that lying hypocrite prosper, and 
my virtuous king be a fugitive in his own 
kingdom ?^' 

"Hath He promised ^Aw world to the good; 
or rather hath He not said, madame, Blessed 
are those that mourn; blessed are those that 
are persecuted? The day of justice will dawn 
at last. God defend it be not too soon for us all !" 

She leant her head despairingly on her 
hand, and made no reply. I did not dare to 
speak again ; but in a few moments the Prince 
ran into the chamber, climbed on her majesty's 
knees, and gently drawing her hand from her 
face, said, 

" Mother Queen, there is one here outside 
the door which would fein see you. I think 
he loves you very much." 
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" Who is that, dear heart ?" she said with 
less quickness than was her wont. 

" One Sir Pierce de Bracy," his highness 
said. 

" I know not any knight of that name," 
the Queen replied. " Send Sir John Fortescue 
to me." 

" He is abroad, and Mr. Booth also," the 
Prince answered. " I pray you let Lady Mar- 
garet speak to this gentleman. He is a mon- 
sieur, not an Englishman." 

" Go, Meg," said her majesty, " see who 
this stranger may be." 

I found in the antechamber a person of 
very noble mien and figure, who straightway 
addressed me in French, and in a voice which 
sounded as if some strong emotion made it 
falter. "Madame, will the Queen of England 
dispense with ceremony and grant an audience 
to one well-known to her in bygone days ; one 
who once broke many lances in her honour, 
and at any time these eighteen years would 
have given one half of his life to be allowed to 
spend the other half in her quarrel ?" 

He paused an instant, and then added, 

" Tell her majesty, I pray you, that Pierre 
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de "Bi&z&y the S^n^chal of Normandy, craves to 
be admitted to her presence." 

"0 God!" I exclaimed, transported with 
surprise and joy; for the sighing prayer she 
had made for one sight of a once familiar 
friendly face seemed now to be granted, — " O 
God ! Monsieur le S^n^chal, I ween our Lady 
hath sent you. Wait till I have told the 
Queen of your coming." 

" Madame," I cried, trembling with eager- 
ness, "this is a friend indeed who solicits 
admission ; no other than the S^n^chal of Nor- 
mandy — ^the Sieur Pierre de Br^z^." 

" Heavens !" she exclaimed. " Then I am 
not wholly forgotten by the brave knights of 
France." 

" I said it was Sir Pierce de Bracy," the 
Prince resentfully exclaimed. 

" Bring him to me," the Queen cried ; and 
straightway she composed her visage, com- 
manded her voice, and when the sieur entered 
and knelt to her, gave him her hand to kiss 
with as great royalty as if she had been seated 
on her throne at Westminster. "Welcome, 
Messire Pierre," she said ; and then, " This is 
my son, the Prince of Wales;" but in the 
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utterance of those words her courage broke 
down, a violent fit of weeping shook her frame, 
and she vainly essayed to speak. 

" Weep on, madame, weep on," Monsieur 
de Br^z^ cried ; " every tear which yon shed 
inflames in my heart a fire which nothing can 
quench but the blood of those who have drawn 
these tears from Marguerite d'Anjou's eyes. I 
have waited for this hour with a long patience. 
When you had other friends, when English 
lords and knights surrounded your throne, 
, Pierre de Br^z^ kept aloof. He was your 
bedesman and your servant ; he consumed his 
life in empty desires to avenge your wrongs. 
But at last you are alone ; at last you have no 
court, no army, men say no hope; but, by 
God, they say not well ; for when a quarrel is 
just, and there are two to fight for it, a queen 
with a great heart and a soldier with a strong 
arm, by our Lady of Liesse there is much 
hope !" 

Then her eyes fiashed through their trou- 
bled shroud ; then she raised her head like a 
war-horse at the sound of the trumpet; then 
she fixed on Messire Pierre that bright gaze 
which in early youth had made him madly in 

VOL. II. N 
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love with her, and in a voice which no agita- 
tion or passion conld rob of its melodiousness, 
exclaimed, 

"Will you indeed help me? Will you 
fight with me, and for me ? Will you espouse 
my quarrel, deliver my king from his enemies, 
and be this boy's saviour ?" 

She looked into her champion's face, and 
the impassioned fervour of his glance seemed 
to startle her as, in an almost inarticulate voice, 
he murmured, 

" For love of Marguerite d'Anjou I will 
serve the EngKsh king." 

" Messire Pierre," she rejoined, "mistake 
me not, and let me not mistake you. Will you 
give me the might of your arm, the ardour of 
your soul, the blood of your veins, the sweat 
of your brow, and the risk of your life ? Will 
you follow me in perils, cleave to me in adver- 
sity, cross the seas and wander in desert places, 
suffer and perhaps die by my side, and never 
seek any other guerdon, never so much as 
dream of any reward but fame, honour, and 
the leal gratitude of Margaret the queen, the 
mother, and the wife ?" 

" Madame, behold your servant," the sen^- 
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chal replied; "behold yoxir knight! If by 
the feeble aid of my poor arm you recover 
your kingdom and conquer your foes, I shall 
have obtained the boon I have asked of God 
for many a day on my bended knees; and 
when a Christian soldier thus prays, he min- 
gles no base human thoughts with his high 
vow." 

" God hears you," she replied ; " and my 
trust in you, Messire Pierre, is henceforward 
without boujids. You say well that there is 
always hope where justice exists. One hour 
ago despair had invaded me, but its dark 
shadow now disappears. In sooth, I have no 
army — " 

" I have five hundred men, madame, ready 
to take the field for you." 

" Five hundred and one. Sir Pierce !" cried 
the little Prince; "for I will be one of your 
brave soldiers." 

" He is no new soldier. Monsieur le S^n6- 
chal," said the Queen with a proud smile. 
" He won his spurs at thejoumSe of St. Alban, 
and was knighted on the field of battle by the 
King his father. You may safely enrol him in 
your gallant band." 
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" I will serve under Ms lighness," Mon- 
sieur de Bt6z& said, kissing the Prince's hand. 
" He will deign himself, I hope, to present a 
flag to our little army." 

The Queen's cheek flushed, and she said 
with an effort, 

"Messire Pierre, men without money are 
of small avail ; I have only twenty thousand 
livres from King Lewis." 

"But I have estates," the sieur replied, 
" the sale of which shall famish the cost of 
our campaign." 

" Nay, nay," the Queen exclaimed. " God 
forbid I should be the ruin of your fortunes. 
Alas, I have been rash and cruel ; but I retract 
my hasty words. Leave me, leave me. Mon- 
sieur de Br^z^. God knoweth I am much in- 
debted to you for this hour of revived courage. 
Dreams sometimes give comfort to the desolate 
heart. But I will not, no, I will not drag 
one who hath had a noble and persistent love 
for me into the abyss of my misfortune. I 
have never had a friend to whom his affection 
for me did not prove fatal. Leave me, 
Pierre de Br^z^, leave me. Blood hath 
marked each of my years with a terrible 
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impress. Sonietimes I ^T^inTc I am accursed 
of God." 

" Come, come, madame," the s^n^chal 
cried ; " you have learnt in England to be 
superstitious. You need French enlivenment 
to charm away melancholy. Mort de Dim I 
the worst curse in the world is despondency^ 
and to laugh the sovereign remedy in the ills 
of life. We will make this time a merry cam- 

fail to turn the tide of success in our favour, 
why, then, I will turn a monk for the rest of 
my days. But, madame, I promise you I shall 
not laugh if your majesty again insults me by 
any like speeches to your last. It is a Za vie 
eta la mort that I am your servant ; and at the 
point of my sword I will defend my right to 
that title." 

The Queen's spirits from that hour revived, 
and at a higher pitch than at any previous 
time. A more bold and reckless spirit seemed 
to govern her actions. I think she sometimes 
drowned thought in merriment, or else the 
gaiety of Sir Pierce de Bracy, as the Prince 
always called him, proved contagious. He 
travelled with us to the northern coast of 
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Fnmce; and albeit my perhaps too timid nar 
to re^ofled from J ^peiTona daring and 
adventurous Bpirit — whicli nevertheless well 
accorded Tvith the Queen's dispositions — ^I yet 
rejoiced that she had found a partisan so ge- 
nerous and noble, who, albeit he worshipped 
her with incredible devotion, never for one 
instant and in the most singular haps trans- 
gressed the bounds of the most profound and 
reverent respect. 



CHAPTEK XIIL 



A CHAPTER OF LETTERS. 



For the first time since his birth the Queen 
hath parted from the Prince. She would not 
expose his tender years to the severe hard- 
ships of a campaign in the midst of the winter. 
Nothing would content her majesty but that I 
should stay here at Berwick with his highness 
to watch over his health and his school, during 
Sir John^ff absence, and as often as should be 
possible let her know of his weU-doing ; which 
trust I hope to discharge to her contentment, 
and according to the rules she laid down for 
his manner of life. Such as, that he shall rise 
every morning at a convenient hour, and till 
he be ready none to enter his chamber but his 
attendant and a priest to sing Matius ; that he 
hear every day divine service, and on principal 
feasts likewise a sermon; that he breakfast 
immediately after Mass, and be occupied an 
hour at his school before he goes to meat, and 
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to be at his dinner at a convenient hour ; and 
there be read before him (which office I daily 
perform) noble stories, such as it behoves a 
prince to understand ; and above all things to 
procure that all the communications in his pre- 
sence be of virtue, honour, cunning, wisdom, 
and deeds of worship, and of nothing that shall 
move him to vice. After his meat, to eschew 
idleness he is to be occupied two hours at his 
school, and afterwards to be shown convenient 
disports and exercises. He is to go at a be- 
coming hour to his even- song, and soon after 
to be at his supper ; and then have such honest 
recreation as can be devised for his grace. I 
pray my heart doth not set itself with too great 
worship on this prince. As he increaseth in 
years, I notice in his disposition as well as in 
his visage the various excellences of both his 
parents. If he is at his prayers, or if talk is 
ministered of God and His saints, or of good- 
ness to the poor, or of learning which shall 
make a man wise unto salvaticm, then the holy 
aspect of the King is to be seen in this small 
coimterpart of his majesty. If chivalrous acts, 
or noble daring, or playful wit form the theme 
of discourse, straightway in his lustrous eyes 
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and sudden smile a likeness to the Queen ap- 
pears. He hath written down in a little book 
the names of all the princes he can read or 
hear of, wHch in their young years have been 
great and good, and studies to copy them ; and 
he is very devout to kings which have been 
saints — foremost to his patron St. Edward, 
and then to St. Lewis. Some days ago he said 
to me, " Lady Margaret, when I was in France, 
I heard my father called an unfortunate Ejng, 
Think you not that when St. Lewis was sick 
and a prisoner he was likewise called unfortu- 
nate ? and yet we think him now most fortu- 
nate in his godliness. It might so be that my 
father should be one day canonised, and then 
every one will call him blessed. Think you 
he will be titled St. Henry in after times, when 
we shall all be dead ?" 

"God only knoweth, my lord prince," I 
answered. " Of this I am assured, that he will 
be caUed the holy king." 

Then he thought a little, and said, 

"Great soldiers have been saints — there 

was St. Sebastian and St. Maurice; and my 

ancestor Charlemagne and the good King 

Alfred fought battles and conquered their 
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enemies." A beautiM smile illumined his 
&ce, and he added, '^ I pray God to make me 
holy like my &th^, and as brave a soldier as 
my mother; for albeit she fights not with a 
sword in her hand, methinks she- hath a heart 
the most valiant God ever ma^. And the 
King likewise is very brava He would fight 
too if he was not stricken with sickness ; my 
mother told me so. Yet he said to me once 
that war is naught else than fary and madness ; 
that therein is rashness, not advice, aad in it 
rage, not right, ruleth and reigneth." 

"I ween his majesty spoke of civil broils," 
I replied. 

"Ay; he said it tortured his heart to see 
his subjects slaughtered, and that he would the 
Christian lords and nobles turned their arms 
against the Turks; and I would so too; but 
I would fight also to recover his kingdom, and 
it sorely displeases me that the Queen leaves 
me shut up here, when two years ago I fought 
by her side at St. Alban's. It ill becometh a 
knight to be at his school like a clerk when 
war is going on. tt chafes me, Lady Mar- 
garet, to be so used." 

" Patience, my lord prince," I said; "many 
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a bloody field you may yet see ; and obedience 
is a soldier-like virtue." 

«I wot not," he answered, smiling, "if it 
be a virtue when one is compeUed to it." 
Then after a pause he said, " I think neither 
St. Lewis, nor St. Edward, nor my father the 
King, would have said what I did when Mr. 
Booth told me those cowardly French hired 
troops, which abandoned us on the coast where 
we landed, because they heard that Lord War- 
wick was nigh with forty thousand men, were 
aU cut ia pieces in Holy Island by Sir Eobert 
Ogle." 

"What did you say, my lord prince?" I 
asked. 

Then, colouring a little, he answered : "I 
said I was glad, for that they merited to be 
kiUed." 

"But they had sought sanctuary," I said, 
" and their lives should have been spared." 

" But it was so base of them to fly to their 
ships and leave the Queen, and me, and you, 
and Mr. Booth, and Sir Pierce de Bracy on the 
shore alone." 

"But God showed favour to those whom 
men thus forsook," I said; "for whereas their 
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tall goodly ships were dashed to pieces on the 
rocks near Bamborongh, the little fishing-boat 
which we sailed in bore ns safely through that 
great storm to this place." 

"Did the great waves affright you very 
much, Lady Margaret ?" the Prince asked me. 

"Not a little," I repHed; "but I said 
Hail Marys all the time, and that gave me 
courage." 

" I liked," he said, " to feel the spray in my 
&ce, and to be tossed up and down by the big 
waves. Sometimes I thought we should be 
drowned; but Sir Pierce laughed with such 
good cheer at those green monsters, as he 
called them, and made wry faces when the 
boat lay on one side, that I laughed too. I 
am sorry I said I was glad that those French- 
men were killed. But if the usurper was 
slain, I must needs rejoice. Lady Margaret, or 
if Lord Warwick's head was cut off." 

" Yea, because their deaths would end the 
war," I replied, " and thus save the lives of 
many good men. But methinks, my lord 
prince, if you should see that wicked earl's 
children weeping because their father was 
dead, you would be a little sad thereat." 
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" 0, poor little sweet Anne Neville I" he 
cried. " I will pray the King to forgive her 
£a.ther when he is vanquished. I hope the 
Qneen will not order his head to be cnt oflf 
before I see her, Lady Margaret. I like not 
the Princess of Scotland one half so well as 
Anne Neville. She is not pretty and winsome 
like her. Cannot a prince marry an earPs 
daughter? My aunt Yolande married the 
Comte de Vaud^mont, and a count in French 
signifies an earl." 

" But the Earl of Warwick," I answered, 
"is a traitor; and the Queen would as lief 
your highness married any wench of low 
degree as his daughter." 

The Prince looked grave, and said: "I 
would there were no traitors. Is it true that 
the usurper calls us traitors ?" 

" Yea, and verily holds you to be such," 
I answered. 

" But then if he thinketh he hath a right 
to the throne, he is not so wicked." 

" He is most wicked," I replied ; and to 
end this talk I told his highness it was time 
to learn his lessons. 
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Whilst I was at Berwick I received letters 
of notable curiosity, which I shall now tran- 
scribe. The first was from the Lady Isminia 
Bouchier, which had been one of the Queen's 
maids before she married : 

" Eight WELL-BELOYED Feieni), — ^A trusty 
man from this neighbourhood wiU ride within 
three days to Berwick, and wiU do me the 
good to carry this letter to you; for report 
saith you have landed there with the Queen. 
I would have you to know that I was stay- 
ing at Grafton Castle with my husband in the 
month of September, and I should be glad if 
what I had seen and heard there had been 
other than what it was. The Duchess of Bed- 
ford and Lord Eivers profess a marvellous 
great worship towards the King and our 
sovereign lady the Queen when any of their 
lovers and adherents are present. But me- 
thinks I shall do well by your means to ad- 
vertise her majesty to be on her guard touch- 
ing these warm friends. I had been told in 
London that no small wonder was created 
amongst the Yorkists when their so-called 
king contiaued to pay to the Duchess Jaquetta 
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and her husband the stipend of the dower she 
holds of the crown, and moreover, as is said 
in the entry of the rolls, that, aflfectionately 
considering the benefit of her grace and her 
husband, he had disbursed one hundred pounds 
thereof in advance. There was a revived talk 
in consequence of the duchess's dealings with 
one I will not name, so incredible did this 
favour appear towards a family the most de- 
voted to the King and the Queen of any in 
the realm. I promise you, the bare thought 
of these surmises made me averse to sleep 
under the same roof as her grace. Her aflfa- 
biUty disarms the most inimical persons. I 
pray God it be a lawful eflfect, and not dia- 
bolical influence. Her smile hath in it a 
baleful sweetness, like unto that of honey 
when the bees have fed on poison. My hus- 
band refused to credit any of the reports 
which went to prove her grace disloyal to 
the King. Our Lady defend she did not 
cast a spell upon him I He was angered 
when I said she was commonly impugned for 
witchcraft, and said many a virtuous woman, 
which no other accusation could touch, had 
been attacked falsely of this crime ; and that 
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there is not a more cruel thing in the world 
than to give ear to these reports, — ^how so 
much the more to spread them! But, spell 
or no spell, witchcraft or no witchcraft, my 
lord hath been forced to suspect the loyalty 
of this lady and her kindred. 

" Lady Gray and her children were like- 
wise at that time at Grafton, after the battle 
of St. Albans and Lord Gray's death, who 
was most detested by the Yorkists. They 
were deprived of their inheritance of Brad- 
gate, and she depends on her mother for their 
support, and even the clothes they wear. She 
is more fair than ever she was. Her weeds 
heighten her natural fairness, and sorrow 
lends a charm to her beauty. She is some- 
times chidden by her parents for her persist- 
ent grief, and then tears fall on her delicate 
cheeks like dewdrops on a rose. Talking of 
a rose, the proverb saith, * In vino Veritas ;' 
but I say, give me a child's prattle, and then 
the truth shall transpire. One day I was 
playing at closheys on the bowling-green with 
little John Gray, who is four years old — a 
winsome urchin, fall of frolic and merriment. 
As he was running to and fro to pick up the 
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faUen pins, he began to sing this lay — I leave 
you to judge how well it sounded in mine 
ears: 

" Now is the rose of Bouen grown to great honour ; 
Therefore sing we every one, aye blessed be that flower I 
I warn ye every one, that ye shall understand 
There sprung a rose in Bouen that spread to England. 
Had not the rose of Bouen been, all England had been 

dour. 
Aye blessed be the time God ever spread that flower ! 

The rose he came to London, full royally riding ; 
Two archbishops of England they crowned the rose king. 
Almighty Lord, save the rose, and give him Thy blessing,. 
And all the realm of England joy for his crowning ! 
Had not the rose of Bouen been, all England had been 

dour. 
Aye we may bless the time God ever spread that flower 1"" 

* Prithee, Johony/ I said, disguising my trou- 
ble, * who learnt thee that song ?' ' My gran- 
dam,' he replied, ^when she was playing on 
the gittem.' This so confirmed my suspicions, 
that I had no patience afterwards to listen to 
that fair-spoken duchess when she bemoaned 
the misfortunes of ^ our holy sovereign, and 
of her entirely beloved cousin the Queen.' On 
the morrow I was sick with vexation and 
secret wrath, and, as is my wont when in this 
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case, I went early abroad to walk in the cool 
air under the trees of the park. All outward 
things were sweet and fair that day, as if there 
had been no pain and trouble in the world. 
It was warm for the time of the year; the 
bees busily plied their trade amidst the wild 
honeysuckles and the patches of thyme ; the 
squirrels ran up the trunks of the trees ; and 
nature's sweet carpenter the woodpecker was 
hard at its work. I forgot a little while my 
Tmeasiness in thinking of the goodness of God, 
who hath scattered over the earth so many 
beauties, like fragments of the once perfect 
whole which was paradise. As I was thus 
musing, a herd of red deer came sweeping 
across the glen where I was, and my terror of 
these animals awoke me as from a dream. I 
ran as fast as I could in the contrary direction 
whence they came, and so into the Forest of 
Whittlebury; and when I stopped to take 
breath and look about me, I mistook one green 
alley for another, and became bewildered in 
the intricacies of the chase. After wandering 
about some time unable to find my way, I sat 
down to rest on the trunk of a tree. When I 
had sat there a few moments, lo and behold, 
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at a short distance from me I saw Lady Gray 
dismounting from her palfrey, and her two 
children with her; she took one in her arms 
and the other in her hand, and adyanced 
with them towards a fine oak, beneath which 
she seated herself on the grass. My first 
thought was to rise and approach her ; but a 
sudden diffidence restrained me, and I re- 
mained concealed from her sight by the 
boughs of the underwood. Her attendants 
withdrew, and she stayed there under the 
spreading branches, through which the sun 
shone on the grass, chequering it with quaint 
patterns. Little John Gray kept darting to 
and fro in chase of butterflies, but she quickly 
recalled him ; and I thought she seemed ill at 
ease, ever and anon walking a few paces 
forward and looking up and down the vistas 
of the forest, and then returning to the same 
place where she was before. The children 
gathered flowerets and gave them to her ; she 
took them from their hands, but soon let them 
fall again. When a little time had elapsed I 
was startled by the sound of a horn, which 
was twice again repeated; and then I saw a 
horseman appear at the end of one of the green 
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alleys of the chase. Lady Gray rose, and 
with a child in each hand advanced a few 
steps towards the approaching rider. As he 
came near I felt the blood rash into my &ce; 
for I perceived, to my no small amaze, bnt 
80 evidently that I could not doubt of it, that 
this was no other than the Earl of March, the 
so-called king. I could hardly draw my 
breath, I was so keen to watch what should 
happen. When he was quite nigh to her, she 
fell on her knees, clasping her children to her 
bosom. He reined in his horse, glanced at 
her face, and straightway his own became 
suffused with a deep flush. He hastily dis- 
mounted, and she fell at his feet. He tried to 
raise her ; and then she lifted up towards him 
her lovely visage, which I had never seen 
so beautiful. Tears adorn this lady as much 
as they disfigure others. They roll down her 
cheeks like a stream of live pearls, and the 
composure and restraint of her grief lends to it 
a womanhood and sweetness which I could not 
choose but admire, though I was so angry. 
I could perceive that the usurper was enrap- 
tured with that beseeching countenance. He 
looked as if he could have remained there 
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an age gazing on it. Some talk passed betwixt 
them, and then Lady Gray made a very low 
obeisance and retired a step or two, taking 
her children by the hand. The so-called king 
bowed in return, and remounted his horse; 
she remained standing with her eyes fixed 
on the ground till he was out of sight, then 
summoned her attendants and prepared to 
depart. I stepped forward; and when she 
saw me she gave a start of surprise, and 
inquired how I came to be so early abroad. 
I said I had strayed and lost my way, but 
mdigaantly adde( 'I msh you joy, Lady 
Gray, of your audience. I had not thought to 
have seen the widow of Lord Gray at the feet 
of Edward Plantagenet.' She replied with 
great gentleness : ^ Sweet Lady Bouchier, the 
widow of Lord Gray must stifle the dearest 
feelings of her heart to save from ruin his 
innocent children.' She makes no secret of 
this interview; and if anyone charges her 
with it in a reproachfiil wise, she says: ^A 
mother will go into a lion's den for her child's 
sake; I made my suit to him who alone can 
restore to my babes their natural inheritance.' 
But I ween, Lady Margaret, this plain narra- 
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tire, and the song of tiie rose of Bonen, wliich 
I told you of, will open your eyes, as it hath 
done mine, touching the loyalty of Grafton 
Castle. Your wisdom will, I doubt not, find 
means to warn the Queen of this lamentable 
defection, though it cuts me to the heart that 
she should learn how lukewarm is the affection, 
not to say false, of persons whom she has 
loaded with benefits. Our Lord be with you ! 

" ISHINIA BOUCHIER. 
« Written hcuUly on the ^d of November 1462." 

This letter did not come to hand until 
some time after it was despatched. Since 
then I have heard that the usurper hath made 
more visits than one to Grafton Castle, and 
report saith he is enamoured of Lady Gray. 
God ! who can marvel if women, like weak 
saplings, yield to the pressure of triumphant 
treason, when those we had deemed oaks for 
strength and firmness — men of tried fidelity, 
such as the Dukes of Exeter, Somerset, and 
Suffolk — ^have faltered in their allegiance, and 
negotiated their peace with the usurper? 
albeit now they give tokens of repentance and 
return to duty, which I pray may prove 
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sincere. God forgive me! but in matters of 
faith and honour and dutiftd. allegiance, when 
a man hath once oflfended, I can never trust 
him more. God only, and those which are 
like Him, have patience with such. I am yet 
far from the perfection which I promised 
Jeanne to aim at ; but verily there is more 
difficulty in bearing with the world's cruel 
malice and its base treachery than those wot of 
which are removed from its daily effects. 

A messenger brought the letter I will now 
copy from the Queen to the lord Prince at 
Berwick, in January 1463. It was written in 
French, but I have done it into English : 

"My entieely-beloved and most dear 
Son, — ^I wot you would fain be with me at 
this time ; and if I listened only to the great 
desire I have of your sight and sweet company, 
it would not be long before that came to pass 
which we have both so great reason to desire. 
But your young years, and the exceeding 
great importance which exists that by a 
regular and convenient manner of life your 
body should be strengthened and your mind 
furnished with good learning and nurture, con- 
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strain me most reluctantly to endnre a separa- 
tion otherwise most grievous. The Lady Mar- 
garet de Boos, or yonr tutor, will have, I doubt 
not, informed you of what I let them know, that 
is, of the success of our arms since I left Berwick. 
The King hath now joined me, and is, I thank 
God, in very good health at the present time, 
and sends you his paternal blessing. The 
Queen of Scotland hath famished me with a 
power of men; and under the leadership of 
Monsieur de Br^, they took the fortresses of 
Bamborough, Dunstanburgh, and Alnwick. 
This last place was garrisoned by Messire 
Pierre and the five hundred French knights 
which have volunteered in my quarrel. I 
leave you to judge, gentle son, of my despair 
when I learnt that my Lord Warwick, my 
evil genius, had with twenty thousand men 
invested that castle, and there seemed not so 
much as a hope of escape for this noble band. 
I could neither eat nor sleep for thinking of 
their sore plight; and nothing until then, I 
think, hath caused me so much disquietude as 
the danger of these brave men. Then in this 
urgent distress I bethought myself of Lord 
Angus, the most in renown in his own country 
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and beyond it for valour, of a family where to 
be valiant is a never-failing heritage. Who 
says ^ a Douglas/ says ^a chevalier sans peur ei 
sans reproche ;' as in France when one names 
a Bayard. I made suit to him that ^he should 
rescue by some means this flower of French 
chivalry encompassed, like a lion in a net, by 
the forces of these Saxon miscreants. He 
listened to my tale, and repUed in six words- 
the briefest and most welcome answer I ever 
in my life received. * Madame,' quoth he, * I 
will do my best.' And presently, with one 
thousand riders leading five hundred horses 
saddled and bridled, he rides straight to Aln- 
wick Castle, and spreads his followers, by favour 
of the night, in one long line in view of War- 
wick's army, which amuses the rebels, and sets 
them wondering what puissance he hath behind 
him lying in ambush ; the while he sends the 
five hundred horses, under cover of his front, 
to the postern gate of the fortress ; and before 
the enemy hath time to think or move the 
garrison is mounted, and with, I promise you, 
no small speed gallop with their saviours to 
the Border. Lord Angus's words at his re- 
turn were almost as brief as at his congL 
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tall goodly ships were dashed to pieces on the 
rocks near Bamborough, the little fishing-boat 
which we sailed in bore us safely through that 
great storm to this place." 

"Did the great waves affiight you very 
much, Lady Margaret ?" the Prince asked me. 

"Not a Uttle," I repUed; "but I said 
Hail Marys all the tioGLe, and that gave me 
courage." 

" I liked," he said, " to feel the spray in my 
£EU3e, and to be tossed up and down by the big 
waves. Sometimes I thought we should be 
drowned; but Sir Pierce laughed with such 
good cheer at those green monsters, as he 
called them, and made wry faces when the 
boat lay on one side, that I laughed too. I 
am sorry I said I was glad that those French- 
men were killed. But if the usurper was 
slain, I must needs rejoice. Lady Margaret, or 
if Lord Warwick's head was cut off." 

" Yea, because their deaths would end the 
war," I replied, "and thus save the lives of 
many good men. But methinks, my lord 
prince, if you should see that wicked earl's 
children weeping because their father was 
dead, you would be a little sad thereat." 
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" 0, poor little sweet Anne Neville !" he 
cried. " I will pray the Kuig to forgive her 
father when he is vanquished. I hope the 
Queen will not order his head to be cut off 
before I see her, Lady Margaret. I like not 
the Princess of Scotland one half so well as 
Anne Neville. She is not pretty and winsome 
like her. Cannot a prince marry an earPs 
daughter? My aunt Yolande married the 
Comte de Vaud^mont, and a count in French 
signijaes an earl." 

"But the Earl of Warwick," I answered, 
"is a traitor; and the Queen would as lief 
your highness married any wench of low 
degree as his daughter." 

The Prince looked grave, and said: "I 
would there were no traitors. Is it true that 
the usurper calls us traitors ?" 

" Yea, and verily holds you to be such," 
I answered. 

" But then if he thinketh he hath a right 
to the throne, he is not so wicked." 

"He is most wicked," I replied; and to 
end this talk I told his highness it was time 
to learn his lessons. 
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but nigh at hand, she chooses to have him 
with her, come what may. And her majesty- 
looks that her good Meg, as she styles thee, 
will conduct my lord the Prince to her. Fare 
thee well. We have spent but few days toge- 
ther on earth, sweet daughter, and have im- 
known visages to each other. But in Paradise 
we shall not be strangers, I ween ; and sith we 
meet not again in a less good place, receive 
now the blessing of thy loving father, 

" The Lord de Eoos." 

I conducted the lord Prince to his mother ; 
and on the next day the battle was fought. 
This was the Queen's writing in her book in 
the night before the battle : 

" I cannot sleep, so I will write, to make 
the time pass more quickly than by watching 
the dying embers of this poor fire. Somerset, 
Hungerford, De Br^z^, and the lately-arrived 
Lord de Eoos have retired, after holding a 
council of war ; and I was alone then with the 
King and Edward, who sat on his father's 
knee; and I listened to the talk they held 
together, as if they had been two angels dis- 
coursing, and this earth we live in exchanged 
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for an unreal world, where goodness and truth 
and love prevailed. All the past and coming 
turmoil seemed to subside for one brief hour 
into a vision of peace. It was pretty to see the 
boy lay his blooming cheek against his father's 
pale visage and fondly stroke his cheeks. The 
King questioned him of his school, and would 
see how he had advanced in learning; for, 
quoth he, ^Virtue and knowledge are the only 
treasures any man can call his own : for the 
rest this verse showeth, sweet son, what I 
have learnt in these changeful years j and thou 
shouldst commit the lines to memory, and call 
them King Henry's lay :* 

* Kingdoms are but cares, 

State is devoid of stay, 
Biches are ready snares, 

And hasten to decay ; 
Pleasure a secret pride, 

Which yice doth still provoke ; 
Pomp vain, and fame a flame ; 

Pow'r a smouldering smoke. 
VHio meaneth to remove the rock 

Out of the slimy mud 
Shall mire himself, and hardly 'scape 

The swelling of the flood.' 

^ Sir John Harrington gives these lines as King Henry 
the Sixth's own composition. 
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Alas ! sweet King, not thine but my soul hath 
mired itself, and I have too often lost my foot- 
ing in the swelling flood ! ' Ah, gentle son !' 
then he exclaimed, ' I would Eton and Cam- 
bridge and my good Mend Bishop Waynfleet's 
beloved Oxford had the care I once gave them, 
and will again, if God restores me to the 
throne !' ' Sire,' I said, ^ the Bishop of Win- 
chester doeth homage to the usurper, and is 
therefore no friend to your majesty.' ^Fie, 
fie ; say not so, sweet Margaret,' the King re- 
plied ; ^ a Bishop must yield the dearest alle- 
giance he doth hold for the sake of his flock ; 
and when an unlawful king reigns imopposed, 
the ministers of God submit, albeit with a 
painful submission.' ' This is a new doctrine,' 
I cried, ^ and an easy one for cowards.' ' Nay, 
nay,' he said; ^the shepherd must not forsake 
his flock because the owner thereof is banished. 
I warrant you, sweet wife, that that holy man 
loves his king more than many which wag 
their tongues at him for his needful confor- 
mity.' 'I would God made bad persons to 
die,' Edward cried, 'and then we should see 
He misliked them.' ' Come hither, gentle son,' 
the King said, ' and listen to these words of 
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Holy Writ : " The just that is dead condemns 
the wicked that are Kving, and youth soon 
ended the long life of the unjust." ' ^ Is it 
good, then, to die young?' quoth the boy. ^ Yea, 
for if one hath been made perfect in a short 
space he hath falfiUed a long time, and then if 
God removes him hence he is blest.' ^ Sweet 
King,' I said, ^ Edward will contiaue the noble 
foundations and pions works you have raised 
in this land, if your life hath not sujEcient 
length of years for the great ends you would 
achieve.' He laid his hand on his son's head, 
and said, ^God bless thee, Ned; be a good 
lad ;' and so dismissed him to his bed. Some 
say — and it is much credited by the poorer 
sort — ^that the Kiag hath the gift of prophecy. 
God defend this should be true, for from his 
Ups no word of hope hath cheered me this 
night. When Edward was gone I knelt by 
his side, and said, ^ Bless me also, sire. Have 
you no word of comfort for your poor wife and 
servant?' He took my hand, and answered, 
* God knoweth I bless thee, sweet Margaret ; 
but ill can I give the only comfort I know 
thou dost seek. I am not like the Earl of 
Warwick, who crowns and discrowns kings at 
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his pleasttre. My arm hath no strength ; God's 
sweet will hath paralysed me. And on my 
mind, if I strive to compass worldly ends, dark 
shadows ML, making deep nights in the midst 
of my days. In an evil hour for thee, poor 
Margaret, thou didst link thy fate with his on 
whom are visited the sins of others as well as, 
God knoweth, many of his own, albeit not wil- 
fully committed.' 'Nay, sire,' I cried, kissing 
his hand, ' call it not an evil hour. When I 
wedded the sweet rose of Lancaster I embraced 
with it all its thorns, and God forbid I should 
lament my destiny. If we suffer, Edward shall 
be great. His father's virtues shall warrant 
him prosperity.' ^St. John! speak not so 
rashly. Who knoweth his secret offences, and 
shall dare to think himself good? And 0, 
sweet wife, gentle wife, is there no stain of 
blood on our hands ? Are there no evil pas- 
sions in our hearts to call down God's judg- 
ments ?' ' Not in your heart, sire. They rage 
in mine ; but had I been meek like you, poor 
should be Edward's hope of a throne.' ^ On 
earth or in heaven ?' the King asked, which 
angered me; and I said, 'Let heaven alone for 
awhile, sire ; there are royal duties to be per- 
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formed in this world.' ' Yea,' he replied, ^ I 
know it ; and therefore I am here in the midst 
of these civil broils, wherein I suffer so great 
anguish that to die would be better. I know 
it ; the throne of a great kingdom is a trust 
from God, and none may forsake his assigned 
post.' ^ There spoke my noble king !' I cried ; 
and then I saw his face turn pale and drops of 
sweat on his brow, as he exclaimed, ' They 
come before me even now the ghosts of those 
which shall die to-morrow. I see them — the 
wounded, the dying, the dead — the mangled 
bodies lying in blood on the cold hard ground, 
and a long troop of unshriven, sin-burdened 
souls dropping into hell like autumn leaves in 
a hurricane. God, save them ! God, have 
pity ! 0, spare my people ! Let every earthly 
hope perish. Let my life be one long suffering, 
and my death a terrible one for the body, and 
what I love most take it from me before I die; 
but let not immortal souls for which the good 
Jesus died perish in my quarrel. God, have 
mercy !' Then he sank back exhausted. Now 
he is asleep ; but ever and anon I hear him 
cry in his dreams, ' Stop the carnage ; save 
my people ; deliver me from blood-guiltiness, 
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O Lord!' Alas! if I am to straggle on in 
the sacred cause I haye in hand; if my 
heart is to be strong and mjsonl braye, I must 
part for a while from the Ejng. I mnst live 
not with saints, bnt with men of fiery spirit 
and desperate resolye. Woman's softness gains 
npon me. If once I yield to it^ if I cease to 
be fierce, I shall be weak. GUfibid's wild hate, 
De Br^z^'s reckless merriment, are the medi- 
cines I need. Ah, the day is dawning ! My 
God ! give ns victory I" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A WILFXTL WOMAN MATJN HAVE HER WAY. 

On the evening when we landed at the Ecluse, 
on the last day of Jnly 1463, the Queen, who 
since my father perished on the scaffold after 
the battle of Hexham, has been more tend^ 
than evOT she was before to her afflicted ser- 
vant, said to me as we sat in the melancholy 
parlonr of the Golden Eagle, " Dear heart, I 
pray thee go and make a thank-offering for me 
at the church for onr deliverance from the 
storm." 

I dared not tell her majesty that there was 
not so much as one groat in her purse where- 
with to make an offering, or even so much as 
to buy a piece of bread. The poor supper we 
had on landing was yet unpaid for ; and I was 
affrighted, if the host guessed we had no 
money, that his civility, which was not over 
great, should be altogether lacking. But I 
went, as her majesty desired, into the church ; 
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and having naught else to give, made there 
an offering of my tears and of the sufferings I 
endured both from the remembrance of my 
father's death — of which time effaces not the 
keen resentment — and the present desperate 
plight of my sovereign lady and mistress. 
For there we were in Burgundy, whose duke 
is one of her greatest enemies, leastways she 
has always accounted him to be such. Lately 
he sent the Lord de Granthuse, an especial 
friend of the usurper's, to Scotland, to signify 
to his niece the Queen Eegent that she should 
forthwith dissolve the contract of marriage 
betwixt her daughter and my lord the Prince, 
for that he would by no means consent to 
that alliance. When this was reported to 
the Queen, she fell into a passion of anger 
and indignation, and exclaimed, that if that 
duke should ever come into her hands, she 
would make the axe pass betwixt his head 
and his shoulders. Alas, such words as these, 
since our bloody wars, have become familiar 
to her lips, to whom all kind of cruelty was 
once strange! God knoweth I prayed very 
hard that eve in the church at Ecluse, for we 
were indeed in dismal straits. Seven or eight 
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persons with her majesty, including Sir John 
Fortescue the prince's governor, Dr. Morton 
the chaplain. Sir John Carbonnel, and one or 
two more gentlemen and servants, besides 
three chamberers and myself, in a foreign 
and inimical country, where the fury of the 
elements had obKged us to land without a 
safe-conduct, and where we were met by no 
kindly welcomes, but rather sour glances and 
cutting speeches. As we walked through the 
streets to the inn, scornful taunts were ad- 
dressed to us by persons who marvelled that 
Queen Margaret should show her face in 
the Duke of Burgundy's dominions; and I 
thought, when our penniless condition be- 
came known matters would be yet worse. 
But as I left the church, whom should I see 
coming towards me along the narrow passage 
but the Sieur de Br^z^, who we feared had been 
driven by the storm in another direction ! I 
could hardly restrain a scream of joy. The 
light of his merry smile gladdened me like a 
sunbeam. 

" Ah, Monsieur de Br6z6 !" I exclaimed ; 
" I see God has not forsaken us, since you are 
here." 
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" Where should I be ?" he answered with 
good cheer. " At the bottom of the sea ? O, 
I promise you, miladi, then you should have 
seen my ghost. I would not be so discourte- 
ous as to die and give you no notice thereof." 

Then for the Queen's sake, albeit ashamed, 
I said, "Messire, have you any money? we 
have not one sou." 

"Yea, yea," he answered; "one hour ago 
I had none ; but I have made the rencontre here 
of an old friend, George Chastellain, herald of 
the Golden Fleece, and he hath lent me a sum, 
for which I pawned to him the diamond ring 
I won eighteen years ago in the Place de Car- 
riere at Nancy, when I combated more merrily, 
but not less heartily, for the honour of the 
Queen's beauty than I do now for her 
throne." 

" most true Mend !" I exclaimed, "what 
boundless sums you have expended on her 
quarrel !" 

" Fifty thousand gold crowns," he answered, 
laughing. " That is a trifle. My last estate 
and the last drop of my blood shall be spent 
for Marguerite d'Anjou ; not for the queen of 
your bloody, dismal country. By our Lady 
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of Liesse, I am glad to breathe another air. I 
thank God we are here." 

"Do you, indeed, thank God for it?" I 
said: "we must, I know, bless His Divine 
Majesty for all that doth befall us; but me- 
thought the prospects of the Queen had never 
been less hopeful than now." 

"Miladi, I am persuaded," he replied, 
"that, after all she hath endured since the 
journee of Hexham, her majesty should have 
lost her wits if she had remained concealed 
and inactive in English or Scotch hiding- 
holes." 

" But here," I urged, " she is in an enemy's 
land." 

" But an enemy which may be turned into 
a friend, if she can see him ; for who is there 
she cannot win to her cause, save those rude 
English nobles, which are more heavy than 
lead, and harder than millstones ? This even- 
ing I will present to her grace the Sieur George 
Chastellain, and advise with him how she can 
get speech with his master the Duke." 

"You are the most true friend a queen 
ever possessed," I said, with tears in mine 
eyes. 
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He kissed my hand, and replied, "Madame, 
I worshipped this princess with a distant, hope- 
less, bootless love in the dawn of her incom- 
parably beauteous youth ; and now in the ftdl 
radiance of her matchless perfections I no less 
passionately affection her service. She was 
the lady of my thoughts from the day I broke 
a lance imder the tuition of her sire, the good 
King Eene ; and through all the perils and 
sufferings of the last months I have never 
ceased to thank God for making me her ser- 
vant, who could aspire to no higher title." 

"There is," I answered, "a tie therein 
betwixt us. Monsieur le Sen^chal. Vejily I 
think no sovereign on a secure throne reigns 
more absolutely over devoted hearts than this 
fugitive queen." 

In the parlour of the Golden Eagle that 
night a council was held, composed of her ma- 
jesty's household, the Sieur de Br6z6, and his 
friend Monsieur Chastellain. This gentleman 
is a scholar of renown, attached to the Court 
of Burgundy; a man of excellent wit and 
parts, and, as I afterwards learnt, desirous 
above all things to see and converse with the 
Queen. In France she hath always been so 
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celebrated, that many unknown persons have 
conceived a kind of passion for her, founded 
on the report of her manifold excellences, which 
would not be credited in our country, where 
men have not the same esteem for women 
superior to their sex. How noble is maiestv 
when it shinea through mean habilim^ 
and most admirable when it can least exact 
reverence ! This lady, the greatest queen then 
in Europe, had no other dress but the poor 
robette she wore daily, with no clasped sash or 
hanging crape, or one attribute of pomp and 
regal attire ; her head covered with a common 
black veil, enclosing her marble pale cheeks as 
if with a funereal shroud ; but when she greeted 
the Burgui3.dine poet and gave him her hand to 
kiss, she seemed not the monarch of one king- 
dom, but a meet one for the whole universe. 
This was her speech to him : 

"Messire Chastellain, you see before you 
a person who was erewhile a mighty princess, 
and now by a dire vicissitude, after a narrow 
escape from most extreme peril, is constrained 
to give herself up to a prince who is of all the 
world most exasperated against her. Yet, 
messire, I am not without hope that if I can 
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obtain so mnch grace as to be admitted into 
your sovereign's presence, my sufferings, my 
confidence in his loyalty, my courage in adver- 
sity, and sole recourse to his protection, may 
move a generous prince to pity, and perhaps to 
aid me." 

I could see the French gentleman's eyes 
fixed on her beautiful face with so irre- 
pressible an admiration, that they seemed to 
twmkle like two stars imder his bushy eye- 
brows, 

" Madame," he replied, " if my sovereign's 
heart doth resemble mine— and in this I desire 
it may do so, albeit in all other points I should 
not dare express tHs wish, his soul exceeding 
mine in greatness as much as his royalty my 
poor nobility — ^he will be ready, as soon as he 
has seen your majesty, to do you all the service 
in his power, if at least he is convinced you are 
not his enemy; for otherwise, madame, his only 
politic course would be to debar you from the 
sight of men, and confine you in a desert, who, 
if you willed to overthrow him, could raise as 
many partisans by the noble witchery you ex- 
ercise as should serve to hurl him from his 
throne. Ah, madame, who could look on your 
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majesty and not desire to do you worsliip with 
all his heart ?" 

" Madame," said the Sieur de Br^z^, " see, 
you have already vanquished this gentleman, 
who, although a poet, is the most truthful per- 
son in the world, aad would in no wise deceive 
you." 

"Pardon me, M. de Br^z^," the Queen 
agreeably replied, " this is not a victory I have 
gained ; for I think no poet in France would 
be an enemy to the daughter of King Een^. 
The gai savoir^ Messire Chastellain, maketh 
kinsfolks of all who cultivate its sweet lore." 

Then they spoke together of the King of 
Sicily and his fair delicate wife the Queen 
Jeanne, and of the deceased Duchesse de Ca- 
labre, and her mother Madame de Bourbon. I 
could see a faint colour revive in the Queen's 
cheeks as these familiar names recalled dear 
images to her memory; and when Messire 
George said that my lord Prince was very like 
her majesty's brother the Due Louis de Barr, 
which had died iq his youth, she exclaimed, 
"Tea, and he likewise resembles him in the 
noble ardour of his spirit, tempered with a 
mildness he doth inherit from the King his 
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&ther. The darkness of our Southern eyes 
hath in him likewise changed into a deep 
violet hue, only umbraged with black lashes. 
But God knoweth he hath the most courage 
for a child in his tenth year which ever was 
beheld. My brothers fought bravely in the 
field at his age; but this boy hath had the 
assassin's dagger pointed at his breast, and 
never winced or screamed, but cried, ' Mother, 
prithee save thyself; let them kill me.' " 

"Ah, madame," cried Messire George, 
" what fearful events have marked your life ! 
"Would I might hear from your own lips these 
terrible but heroic adventures, so as to recount 
them to posterity !" 

The Queen raised her eyes quickly, and 
answered : "I have not strength at this time 
to grant your request; but if, as I hope, we 
shall soon meet at the duke's court, whither I 
desire to travel, no greater good fortune could 
happen to me than to relate the strange vicis- 
situdes of my life to one who, like you, sir, 
hath the pen of a ready writer, and is a lover 
of truth. For the English disfigure my actions, 
disguise my aims, publish false slanders touch- 
ing my fame ; and I would not that posterity 
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should think of me as they do paint me. My 
enemies have called me ' the she- wolf of 
France.' Is there not a fable, Messire Chas- 
tellain, wherein the wolf charges the lamb with 
sundry offences invented by himself, and then 
ends by throwing himself on the imiocent 
beast and devouring him ?" 

"Tea, madame," the gentleman replied; 
"and I doubt not that England is the wolf, 
and your sweet majesty that innocent lamb." 

A faint smile passed over the Queen's face, 
and she said: "Nay, in sooth, not quite a lamb. 
Yet even a lamb will, I ween, seek to rend the 
murtherous beasts which assail it; for the very 
worms will turn on those who crush them. 
But my lord and husband is verily the true 
semblance of that fabled lamb, and the close 
imitator of the great Lamb of God, our Saviour." 

Before this parlance came to an end, it was 
resolved that Sir John Carbonnel should pro- 
ceed on the morrow to the Duke of Burgundy, 
to apprise Mm of the Queen's arrival, and pray 
that he would appoint some place where she 
might come and speak to him, and explain the 
circumstances which had obliged her to land 
in his dominions. For she had a long time 
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before asked a safe-conduct to pass through his 
territories; in which, however, slie had been 
circumvented. But she came now strong in 
ber weakness, made bold by her misfortunes, 
in poverty and humility, to seek of his great- 
ness a refuge for herself and ber child in ber 
extreme distress, which she trusted he was too 
proud to deny her. 

When the French poet beard these last 
words, he smiled and said, " Therein, madame, 
you show your great and excellent wit j that 
thrust is worthy of your majesty to give, and 
of my master to receive." 

Weary were the days whicb followed Sir 
John Carbonnel's departure; for albeit we 
lived in the poorest manner imaginable, eacb 
day exhausted some portion of the sum M. de 
Br^z^ had procured. From the hostelry we 
removed to a mean lodging, where the Queen 
tasted all the bitterness of weary suspense. 
At last her envoy returned with the tidings 
that the duke was on his way to the shrine 
of our Lady of Boulogne, whither he and his 
sister the Duchesse de Bourbon were • making 
a pilgrimage, and that he was arrested by sick- 
ness on the road. 
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"I will straight go to him, wherever he 
is/' the Queen impetuously exclaimed. 

"Nay, madame," rejoined Sir John, "this 
was the answer which the duke charged me to 
deliver to your majesty : ^ Tell your Queen,' 
he said with great gravity and courtesy, ^ that 
my lodgings here axe too smaU to receive a 
princess of her quality, and that I can by no 
njeans suffer her to undertake the fatigue of a 
journey to come to me, whose duty it should 
be to go to her ; and assuredly I should have 
done so but for my siclmess. Howsoever, I 
will soon despatch one of my knights to wel- 
come her majesty to my dominions in a dutiful 
and honourable form.' Before I departed," 
added Sir John, " I heard that the Baron de 
la Eoche, a very excellent nobleman, was ap- 
pointed to that office, who will incontinently 

« 

arrive at Bruges." 

This civility of the duke cheered her ma- 
jesty not a little; and nothing would serve 
her but that M. de Br^z^ should go to Bruges 
to meet the baron, and conduct him to her. 

On the day he arrived at Ecluse I was 
present at the audience the Queen gave him. 
Methinks this nobleman was the most proper 
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person in the world to pay a reluctant prince's 
devoirs to a distressed royal lady with all be- 
coming respect and homage, yet with not so 
much as one grain of warmth of heart or 
natural pity. La Eoche was a becoming name 
for this stony-visaged gentleman, who, after 
many bondings of the knee and long-winded 
compliments, addressed her majesty as follows : 
" Madame, his highness my master, to his ex- 
ceeding great regret, cannot wait on your ma- 
jesty by reason of his absence on a pilgrimage; 
and moreover he is engaged in most weighty 
matters touching peace betwixt France and 
England." 

At these words the Queen's cheeks were 
suffused with a deep red, and her lip curled 
with ill-repressed scorn ; but she might have 
darted lightning from her eyes which should 
have blasted common mortals, and yet not 
have disturbed in the least this baron's com- 
posure, who continued his harangue in this 
wise : " And touching your grace's desire 
that his highness would appoint a place 
where your majesty should meet his grace, 
he entreats your highness not to think of it ; 
for that your majesty and his highness are 
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now a long way apart, and the neighbonrliood 
of Calais would make it very dangerous for 
your majesty to travel on that road." 

The Queen, with her wonted suavity of 
language and demeanour, thanked this envoy 
for his fair words and the affectionate expres- 
sions he had used, and then addressed him as 
followeth: "Lord de la Eoche, in departing 
from the place where I had the grief to leave 
my lord and husband, he charged me not to 
allow any consideration on this earth, either 
of good or ill, to prevent me from coming to 
his fair cousin of Burgundy, to explain to 
him the malicious falsehood of certain reports 
which have been made to him of us by our 
enemies. To obey my lord, and with no other 
aid but that of God, I will go in quest of him, 
whether it imperils my life or not ; for what is 
life compared with duty ? Sir, you are a knight 
of the Golden Fleece ; and so I adjure you by 
your chivalry, which doth bind you to succour 
all distressed ladies to the furthest extremity 
of your power, to benefit me in this matter 
with your counsel, and direct me how to 
act." 

Not one muscle of this adjured knight's 

VOL. II. Q 
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Tisage moyed, albeit this passionate appeal 
fhiilled through the hearts of all others pre- 
sent at that time. In the same cold, mea- 
sured tone he replied : " Madame, I have told 
you all I was charged to do, and wherefore 
my lord the duke sent me to you. As to ad- 
vise your grace in any way, that is beyond my 
charge ; and as my lord hath not directed me 
how to answer you, I dare not do it. Truly 
am I a knight of that order you speak of, 
though unworthy, and would willingly acquit 
myself of my duty to your majesty, and others 
in a like plight, if so be I was acting for my- 
self in this matter ; but having received a com- 
mission from my master, I have no license to 
exceed it." 

" Sieur de la Eoche," exclaimed the Queen 
with impetuosity, "you have well executed 
your charge, and no one in the world can 
blame you ; but I have also to answer touch- 
ing the charge I have received from my lord 
and husband. "Will you, then, shun replying 
one word of counsel in this strait I am in, for 
fear of overpassing your commission, when I 
in the performance of the duty I have taken 
on myself may meet death? For be assured 
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of this, my lord, if my fair cousin of Burgundy 
were to go to the very end of the world, I would 
thither foUow him— yea, and begging my bread 
till I found him. Now then, since this resolu- 
tion is immovable in me, and your master is 
ignorant of it, what law should hinder you 
from advising me how to ejQfect this my ro 
solve ?" 

Then the knight sighed, as if he would 
say, " When one meets with a wilful woman, 
what help is there for him !" and then re- 
plied : " Alas, madame, since you have so 
Ltoly made' up yo^' mind, L nothhg 
can move you to alter it, methinks the best 
way will be to let me return to the duke and 
tell his highness that your majesty is coming 
to him, and then it may be he shall take 
it so much to heart that he will come to 
you." 

With this the Queen was satisfied, and she 
entertained the baron with such scanty fare as 
she was able to command, seasoning the poor 
food with her agreeable conversation. The 
next day he went towards Boulogne, and we 
travelled to Bruges. There, after a few days, 
M. de Br^z6 received a letter from M. de la 
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Eoche, informing him that he had reported to 
the Duke of Burgundy that nothing could dis- 
suade the Queen of England from setting out 
in quest of him ; upon which he had said, " if 
she tvUl see me, I must e'en see her — for the 
proverb saith, ' What a woman willeth, that 
God willeth ;' and if she takes so much trouble 
to come to me, I must needs receive her with 
such measure of courtesy as befits her and me. 
But verily the journey is too perilous for her 
to take. The English at Calais will of a surety 
intercept her on the road to Hesdia." His 
highness then commanded the baron to write 
by a messenger that he did entreat the Queen 
to advance no farther than St. Pol, where he 
would strive to meet her before the end of 
August. 

Her majesty debated with many conflicting 
doubts if she should carry my lord Prince with 
her to St. Pol, or leave him at Bruges with 
Sir John Fortescue and Dr. Morton ; and 
finally, though not without tears, resolved 
on the last issue, partly by reason of the 
dangers on the road, and partly that his grace 
had no befitting clothes to appear in before 
the duke, and she no money to purchase any. 
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So at tlie time appointed, in a common stage- 
cart with a canvas covering, like a poor house- 
wife travelling for the despatch of business, 
with only me and two chamberers, she set out 
for Bruges ; Sir Pierre de Br^z^ and four other 
gentlemen following privately in another cart, 
for to defend her if attacked. Ah me, what a 
worse journey was that than even a flight 
across a desert or a passage through a dark 
wood! The staring people ran out of their 
houses to look on this May game of fortune, 
this rich piece of shipwreck, whose resolved 
and noble countenance flinched not under their 
rude gaze, but preserved a majesty most truly 
royal in this her hour of humiliation. My ter- 
rors painted to me English soldiers in every 
distant group of men on the highway ; and at 
night, when we rested in poor hostelries, I 
could not sleep, for only the noise of horses' 
feet in the street set my heart beating with a 
terrible fear. 

Courage is a word with various meanings. 
The most brave person imaginable in some 
dangers is sometimes the most timid one on 
other occasions. In an inevitable suffering, or 
even the presence of death itself, methinks I 
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could be always courageous, if I had a good 
conscience. One of the chamberwomen in the 
storm at sea in our last voyage made so great 
a screaming when the ship seemed like to 
founder, that it disturbed the sailors; upon 
which Dr. Morton walks up to her and says, 
"I pray you, mistress, have you bethought 
yourself that nothing can happen to you if the 
ship goeth down worse than that you will die ? 
and is that so dreadful for a good Christian ?'' 
She stayed her shrieks, and said she .had been 
shriven the day before, and was not much 
afraid to die. " God save you, mistress," 
quoth her adviser ; " then be of good cheer, 
for I warraat you death is the only evil you 
have to apprehend." The good soul fell to 
saying her beads, and wholly ceased to scream, 
after this comfort had been given her. But 
concerning myself, suspense makes a coward of 
me, and apprehension freezes my blood. The 
daily watching of the bleak road, the noises in 
the dismal nights when we slept in wayside 
inns, the fear of showing my terrors to my 

which I could only surmount by great efforts. 
One evening we were in a small hostelry at 
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the foot of a Mil, where we had been con- 
strained to stop to rest the horses. It was 
raining very hard, and I had Kghted a fagot, 
rather to cheer than to warm the mean room, 
in which the Queen had from fatigue fallen 
asleep on a chair, whilst a scauty meal was 
preparing. The chimney began to smoke, and 
I went to open the window. By the declining 
Kght I saw a troop of horsemen coming along 
the road at a gallop. A sudden affright seized 
me ; for that was the side one would come from 
Calais. I hastened to the kitchen, where the 
esquires were standing, and with a face- as 
white as a sheet, I ween — ^for he looked as if 
he had seen a ghost — I called M. de Br^z6. 
^' Mort de Dieu P^ he exclaimed, as I pointed 
to the road, "if those are the English, we are 
lost. If it be so, these gentlemen and I will 
stand at the door, and they shall pass over our 
bodies before they enter. The while, if when 
they arrive I cry ^ God aud St. George !' fly 
with the Queen through the back way into the 
thicket. Take my cross of the Los Croissant ; 
it is studded with gems. If she escapes, you 
can pawn it.'' 

I went to the back room and roused the 
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QneeiL "There are strangers coming this 
way ; we may have to fly," I said ; and we 
stood listening to the advancing sound of the 
horses' feet. The minutes seemed hours ; and 
the Queen's quick breathing seemed loud to 
my OTerstrained ears. There was a stoppage 
at the door, a rumour, and then the S^nechal 
cried, " Vive Bourgogne !" The Queen seized 
my arm, " Is it the duke ?" " It is not the 
English," I answered, and burst into tears. 
Creeping to the front door I saw a horseman 
dismount, and heard the folks crying, "Vive 
Monseigneur ! Vive le Comte de Charolais !" 
and then a clear cheerfal voice said out loud, 
" You here ! Pierre de Brez^ ! is it you or your 
ghost ?" I returned to the Queen and said, 
" It is the Comte de Charolais, I think." Then 
she clasped her hands amazed. In a very few 
moments the S^n^chal opened the door, and 
the Prince of Burgundy was at the Queen's 
feet, crying, "Madame, madame, forgive 
this abrupt intrusion ; forgive Charles of Bur- 
gundy that he cannot restrain his impetuous 
desire to do worship to the sister of Jean de 
Calabre, his brother-in-arms — ^his model and 
his friend. Is it you I see in this mean abode. 
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heroic Queen, most vaKant of women, worthy- 
sister of the hero of Lorraine, of the preux 
chevalier par excellence^ mj brother and yonrs!" 

The prince's tears fell fast ; and the Queen, 
which no dangers can subdue, was overwhelm- 
ed with this little sudden unlooked-for joy. 
She raised the count and silently embraced 
him. It was well known his father and he 
had been at variance of late, and that he was 
the closest friend in the world of the Duke of 
Lorraine. " God !" he said when he was 
seated by the Queen, "is it thus you travel, 
madame, with no token of your rank, no state, 
no pomp to attend you ? Your progress through 
these dominions should have been a triumphal 
march. "Whither is your majesty bending your 
steps ?" 

"To St. Pol, monseigneur, to meet your 
royal father — the only person in the world 
which can now take my part. If he receives 
me with only one tenth of the goodwill his son 
shows me, I shall be the most thankful person 
in the world.'' 

"Alas," the prince replied, " I would that 
my ability to serve you equalled my father's 
power, or that his inclination thereunto re- 
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Bembled mine. Is it true, madame, that your 
adversities have been so great that nothing caa 
be compared to them, except the coiurage with 
which you have endured such unparalleled 
misfortunes?" 

"My disasters have been indeed great," 
she replied; "but I must needs confess that 
God hath given me one of the greatest boun- 
ties He can bestow — ^the faithful friendship of 
a brave and disinterested heart. I thank God 
that if I shoiild die to-morrow, I shall this 
night have expressed m the presence of the 
Comte de Charolais — a fitting judge of heroism 
— ^what I owe to Messire de Br^6. Look at that 
knight, my lord count ; you see in him a man 
who hath exceeded m valour, generosity, de- 
votedness, and self-forgetfulness all that the 
annals of chivalry have ever recorded." 

"I should have expected no less of the 
noble S^n^chal of Normandy," the prince re* 
plied. And then a brief conversation ensued 
touching the exploits of the Due de Lorraine 
in Italy and the objects of the Queen's journey 
to St. Pol. The cotint had short time to tarry, 
and as soon as his horses were rested he pushed 
on towards Bruges. But the Queen was more 
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comforted by this hap of meeting the prince, 
and the good cheer he made to her, than can 
be imagined. And before he departed nothing 
would satisfy him but to leave one hundred 
pieces of gold he had with him in the Sieur de 
Br^z^'s hands for her use. This was the most 
timely aid that could be thought of; and with 
revived hopes and better courage we travelled 
onward on the morrow through the bleak 
counixy, which iJxe sunshine enlivened a Uttle. 
The red and blue flowers m the great wide- 
spreading cornfields, which were white for the 
harvest, refreshed the eye fatigued by the long 
dusty road. The Queen explaiaed to me as 
we rode that day the statutes of the order of 
Los Croissant iastituted by the king her 
father, and which bound its knights to most 
reHgious, brotherly, and humane observances, 
softened the bitterness of war, and exalted 
virtue to an ever-iacreasiag height, as its 
name signifies. 

As we approached Bethune, where we were 
to have slept that night, a horseman rode up 
to our cart and bade the driver stop. We 
thought he was a robber, and a violent trem- 
bling shook me; for I had concealed in my 
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Queen. "There are strangers coming this 
way ; we may have to fly," I said ; and we 
stood listening to the advancing sound of the 
horses' feet. The minutes seemed hours ; and 
the Queen's quick breathing seemed loud to 
my overstrained ears. There was a stoppage 
at the door, a rumour, and then the S^n^chal 
cried, "Vive Bourgogne !" The Queen seized 
my arm, "Is it the duke?" "It is not the 
English," I answered, and burst into tears. 
Creeping to the front door I saw a horseman 
dismount, and heard the folks crying, "Vive 
Monseigneur ! Vive le Comte de Charolais !" 
and then a clear cheerful voice said out loud, 
" You here ! Pierre de Br^z^ ! is it you or your 
ghost ?" I returned to the Queen and said, 
" It is the Comte de Charolais, I think." Then 
she clasped her hands amazed. In a very few 
moments the S^n^chal opened the door, and 
the Prince of Burgundy was at the Queen's 
feet, crying, "Madame, madame, forgive 
this abrupt intrusion ; forgive Charles of Bur- 
gundy that he cannot restrain his impetuous 
desire to do worship to the sister of Jean de 
Calabre, his brother-in-arms — ^his model and 
his friend. Is it you I see in this mean abode, 
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— had not warned ns, she must of a certainty- 
have been captured. We afterwards heard 
the English soldiers had scoured the roads half 
the night, swearing at her escape. 

"When the walls of the little city whither 
we were bound appeared iu sight, the Queen 
said to me : " Now for the wisdom of the ser- 
pent and the gentleness of the dove, good 
Meg ! In sooth, I am less endowed with these 
qualities than should be needful in these ren- 
contres ; but I will school my pride, tame my 
spirit, rule my discourse, and who knoweth 
that my fortunes are not now about to change ? 
You say in England, It is a long lane which 
hath no turning. Then Picardy roads are like 
unto these long lanes, I trow, and my ill-for- 
tune also. But to both, I ween, an end must 
come at last." 
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Queen. "There are strangers coming this 
way; we may have to fly," I said; and we 
stood listening to the advancing sound of the 
horses' feet. The minutes seemed hours ; and 
the Queen's quick breathing seemed loud to 
my overstrained ears. There was a stoppage 
at the door, a rumour, and then the S6n6chal 
cried, "Vive Bourgogne !" The Queen seized 
my arm, "Is it the duke?" "It is not the 
English," I answered, and burst into tears. 
Creeping to the front door I saw a horseman 
dismount, and heard the folks crying, "Vive 
Monseigneur! Vive le Comte de Charolais!" 
and then a clear cheerful voice said out loud, 
" You here ! Pierre de Biizi ! is it you or your 
ghost ?" I returned to the Queen and said, 
" It is the Comte de Charolais, I think." Then 
she clasped her hands amazed. In a very few 
moments the S^n^chal opened the door, and 
the Prince of Burgundy was at the Queen's 
feet, crying, "Madame, madame, forgive 
this abrupt intrusion ; forgive Charles of Bur- 
gundy that he cannot restrain his impetuous 
desire to do worship to the sister of Jean de 
Calabre, his brother-in-arms — ^his model and 
his friend. Is it you I see in this mean abode, 
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with head-gear to match, and other ornaments 
and linen. Methinks we often suffer more 
than is thought of from slight causes. Verily 
the distress I had endured from the foresight 
of the Queen's appearing before the duke and 
his courtiers in her faded tattered robette had 
deprived me almost as much of sleep as more 
mighty cares; and even since the Count of 
Charolais's munificence I yet misdoubted a 
tirewoman should be found at St. Pol cunning 
enough to make apparel for her grace. 

Kepose was sweet that night, and from 
excess of fatigue even the Queen closed her 
eyes in profound slumber. 

On the morrow at an early hour a flourish 
of trumpets announced the duke's arrival. I 
saw the Queen rise and press to her lips a 
little cross which she always wore. M. de 
Br^z^ opened the door and said, "Madame, 
the duke hath reached his lodgings, and when 
he heard your majesty was already arrived, he 
said he should instantly repair to your grace's 
house to salute you ; so presently he will be 
here." 

" The duke is coming down the street," 
one of the esquires cried. Upon which the 
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sembled mine. Is it true, madame, that your 
adversities have been so great that nothing can 
be compared to them, except the courage with 
which you have endured such unparalleled 
misfortunes ?" 

"My disasters have been indeed great," 
she replied ; " but I must needs confess that 
God hath given me one of the greatest boun- 
ties He can bestow — the faithful friendship of 
a brave and disinterested heart. I thank God 
that if I shoiild die to-morrow, I shall this 
night have expressed iu the presence of the 
Comte de Charolais — a fitting judge of heroism 
— ^what I owe to Messire de Br^z6. Look at that 
knight, my lord count ; you see in him a man 
who hath exceeded iu valour, generosity, de- 
votedness, and self-forgetftdness all that the 
annals of chivalry have ever recorded." 

"I should have expected no less of the 
noble S^n^chal of Normandy," the prince re- 
plied. And then a brief conversation ensued 
touching the exploits of the Due de Lorraine 
iu Italy and the objects of the Queen's journey 
to St. Pol. The cotint had short time to tarry, 
and as soon as his horses were rested he pushed 
on towards Bruges. But the Queen was more 
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come out of her chamber, for that he should 
bring very few persons with him. And very 
soon his voice was heard on the stairs. Though 
she hastened to meet him, before she had ad- 
vanced three steps he surprised her and entered 
the room. His manner was more kind than 
before. He took her by the hand and led her 
to a couch, whereon they both seated them- 
selves — ^the Queen's suite standing on one side, 
and the duke's courtiers on the other. She 
lifted her eyes to his yisage, wMcli is one of 
the finest iu the world, — as beautiful for a man 
as hers is for a woman, and on which age hath 
only stamped greater majesty, and no dis- 
figurement, — and addressed him in this wise : 
" Fair cousin, I know well that you have 
been informed against my lord and husband 
and me as if we had been your mortal foes, 
endeavouring to injure you by every means 
in our power; and although, fair cousiu, if 
you imagined it to be so, you would have had 
reason to wish us no good, yet at all times my 
lord and husband the Kiug and I, knowing our 
own innocence, and how falsely we have been 
accused in this matter, have been most de- 
sirous to meet the charge. It is for this cause 
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Queen. "There are strangers coming this 
way; we may have to fly," I said; and we 
stood listening to the advancing sound of the 
horses' feet. The miautes seemed hours ; and 
the Queen's quick breathing seemed loud to 
my overstrained ears. There was a stoppage 
at the door, a rumour, and then the S^n^chal 
cried, "Vive Bourgogne !" The Queen seized 
my arm, "Is it the duke?" "It is not the 
English," I answered, and burst into tears. 
Creeping to the front door I saw a horseman 
dismount, and heard the folks crying, "Vive 
Monseigneur ! Vive le Comte de Charolais !" 
and then a clear cheerful voice said out loud, 
" You here ! Pierre de Br6z6 ! is it you or your 
ghost ?" I returned to the Queen and said, 
" It is the Comte de Charolais, I think." Then 
she clasped her hands amazed. In a very few 
moments the S^n^chal opened the door, and 
the Prince of Burgundy was at the Queen's 
feet, crying, "Madame, madame, forgive 
this abrupt intrusion ; forgive Charles of Bur- 
gundy that he cannot restrain his impetuous 
desire to do worship to the sister of Jean de 
Calabre, his brother-in-arms — ^his model and 
his friend. Is it you I see in this mean abode, 
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heroic Queen, most vaKant of women, worthy- 
sister of the hero of Lorraine, of the preux 
chevalier par excellence^ my brother and yours!" 

The prince's tears fell fast ; and the Queen, 
which no dangers can subdue, was overwhelm- 
ed with this little sudden unlooked-for joy. 
She raised the count and silently embraced 
him. It was well known his father and he 
had been at variance of late, and that he was 
the closest friend in the world of the Duke of 
Lorraine. " God !" he said when he was 
seated by the Queen, "is it thus you travel, 
madame, with no token of your rank, no state, 
no pomp to attend you ? Your progress through 
these dominions should have been a triumphal 
march. Whither is your majesty bending your 
steps ?" 

"To St. Pol, monseigneur, to meet your 
royal father — the only person in the world 
which can now take my part. If he receives 
me with only one tenth of the goodwill his son 
shows me, I shall be the most thankful person 
in the world." 

"Alas," the prince replied, "I would that 
my ability to serve you equalled my father's 
power, or that his inclination thereunto re- 
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Queen descended the stairs and went into the 
street, ahnost to the centre thereof. What a 
meeting was this ! Every one held his breath, 
watching to see how these inimical Mends or 
Mendly enemies should act. Both stopped at 
the same time ; and I observed the duke fix 
his piercing eye on the Queen, who then twice 
made a lowly reverence, which he perceiving, 
then he likewise bowed so profoundly that it 
seemed abnost as if he bent his knee to the 
ground. Advancing, he was about to repeat 
this homage, but she, with a graceful impetuous 
gesture, caught his arm, and said in a falter- 
ing voice: " Monseigneur, such honours are 
not due to me from you. I thank God I have 
been spared to meet him whom of all Christian 
princes I have most desired to see." Then 
they embraced, and the duke craved license to 
retire for a time. 

The Queen was well pleased with this be- 
ginning, and augured favourably of the issue 
of her journey. About two hours afterwards 
there came to her Sir Philippe de Croye, a 
knight of noble birth, with compliments from 
the duke, and an urgent request that when he 
should visit her, she should on no account 
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come out of her cliainber, for that he should 
bring very few persons with him. And very 
soon his voice was heard on the stairs. Though 
she hastened to meet him, before she had ad- 
vanced three steps he surprised her and entered 
the room. His manner was more kind than 
before. He took her by the hand and led her 
to a couch, whereon they both seated them- 
selves — the Queen's suite standing on one side, 
and the duke's courtiers on the other. She 
lifted her eyes to his visage, which is one of 
the finest in the world, — as beautiful for a man 
as hers is for a woman, and on which age hath 
only stamped greater majesty, and no dis- 
figurement, — and addressed him in this wise : 
'' Fair cousin, I know well that you have 
been informed against my lord and husband 
and me as if we had been your mortal foes, 
endeavouring to injure you by every means 
in our power; and although, fair cousin, if 
you imagiued it to be so, you would have had 
reason to wish us no good, yet at all times my 
lord and husband the King and I, knowiug our 
own innocence, and how falsely we have been 
accused ia this matter, have been most de- 
sirous to meet the charge. It is for this cause 
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subject the better. And when the Queen had 
ended, he replied: "Madame, it is a trifle, 
not worthy of another thought. I do not 
attend to all I hear, though people report 
many strange things to me ; but words come 
and go, and for my part I let them run on as 
they like ; for I know pretty well what they 
would have me to believe, and I am sure I 
have not given the King your husband and 
you cause to be mine enemies. But let that 
pass, and turn we now, I pray you, to some 
more agreeable subject ; for when with ladies, 
one ought not to speak of anything but joy." 

At that last word the Queen's visage 
changed, and her lip quivered. 0, there is 
not a more cruel thing iu the world than to 
address to a sore-bruised heart, passionately 
looking for a response, light words of com- 
mon parlance touching a matter simply trou- 
blesome on the one side, but to the other of 
life and death. Alas, poor Queen ! She made 
an effort to answer, or to smile ; but failing 
thereio, turned with an anguished look to 
the S^n^chal, as if beseeching him to speak. 
Whereupon he advanced, bent the knee be- 
fore the duke, and began thus : 
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"My very redoubted lord, I am not used 
to the language of worldly speakers, but my 
Mends know I always speak the truth; and if 
I presume to address you now, it is to set forth 
the truth. My redoubted lord King Henry, 
and this his Queen, who has freely come to you 
of her own high courage, have always esteemed 
you to be the most illustrious prince in Chris- 
tendom; aad following the general voice, which 
sounds the fame of your noble deeds, your 
virtues, and renown, they have sounded your 
praises. You see, monseigneur, this queen 
here present, your near relation, as every one 
knows, and one of the greatest and most 
powerful princesses in the world, but now re- 
duced by oppression, by cruelty, by the dis- 
loyalty of men and the fickleness of fortune, 
such as was never heard of before, to a miser- 
able poverty, driven from a throne, degraded 
from her natural rank, deprived of every hope, 
save that which she and I also repose in you, 
that you will be persuaded to take part in her 
quarrel, instead of supporting the cause of her 
foes, which are nothing to you in blood, as she 
is. No wonder if, during the course of this 
long and imnatural rebellion of their subjects, 
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tliis Eliiig and Queen have obtained occasional 
succour from the French, who had good reason 
to give it ; for King Henry is the nephew of 
the late King Charles, and the Queen Margaret 
is niece to the Queen of France, who is yet 
alive ; and in this seeking there was no enmity 
to you ; although even if it had not been so, 
King Henry would not have been to blame, 
since it is very well known to him and to the 
Queen here that if you had been as favourable 
to them as you have been to the Duke of York, 
they would not have been brought to the pass 
in wHcli they are at present." 

The duke heard the first part of this speech 
as one who gives heed out of civility, but with 
a marked indifferency, until that last round 
piece of truth burst from the natural tongue of 
Messire Pierre. He could not restrain a smile, 
which he strove to conceal with his hand. 
Quick as lightning the Queen perceived this 
change in his countenance, and with one of 
those enchanting glances which are her chief 
seduction, she exclaimed, " 0, I pray you, fair 
cousin, hide not that smile, which like a ray 
of sunshine melts the ice in which you incase 
yourself I" 
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"Ah, madame," he cried, "what ice can 
resist the fire of your eyes ? Even if the axe 
was about to sever his head from his shoulders 
at your command, a man if he looked at your 
face would forgive you." 

This was said with] an open smile, and the 
Queen smiled also, and answered : " Fair 
cousin, I confess and deny not that with a 
woman's anger, which vents itself in passionate 
unmeaning words, like a checked child who 
threatens revenge it never intends, I did use 
some curst speech touching your highness; but, 
my lord, if my poor face, as you deign to say, 
moves you to pardon me, much more, could 
you see my sad and grateful heart, would you 
pity the Queen and the kinswoman whose only 
hope lies in you now." 

With an abrupt frank cordiality the duke 
said in answer to this natural and yet politic 
speech : " Whatever hath or hath not been in 
the past, madame, you are welcome now to 
Burgundy ; and I am very sorry for your mis- 
fortunes." 

Then he prayed her to suffer herself to be 
conducted to a banquet which was prepared 
for her entertaimnent ; and a very fine one it 
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was, with a greater variety of dishes and orna- 
ments and curious devices on the table than 
one should have thought to see in any house 
which was only, as it weye, for a time a palace. 
Agreeable music was provided, and every 
honour due to a crowned head paid to the 
Queen. Amongst the guests which sat at the 
royal table were Messire Adolphe of Cleves, 
Messire Jacques de Bourbon, the Baron de la 
Eoche, Messire George Chastellain, and the 
Sieur de Br^z^. The Queen and the duke sat 
side by side, and she appeared merry of cheer. 
They talked much together, and with as great 
freedom as if they had been brother and sister. 
With an innocent art she sought to please 
him by her witty discourse and a gentle rever- 
ential demeanour, as if she had been addressing 
the greatest person in the world. And this 
was no copy of her countenance, for indeed his 
favour was then of more importance to her 
than aught else on earth; not so much because 
her very life was in his hands, but because he 
™ Zut to be umpire in ftl congress for a 
general peace at St. Omer. 

Messire Chastellain, who was placed near 
me, said, "Madame, methinks we see before 
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US the types of all that is majestic in man and 
beautiful in woman. Where shall one behold 
a more perfect semblance of a hero than in our 
duke, or a fairer lady, and one of a higher 
bearing, than your Queen ?" 

^' Yea," I replied ; " and albeit the poverty 
to which cruel fortune has reduced her might 
have crushed any other woman with humilia- 
tion, her manners are unchanged." 

"Madame," he rejoined, "she has come 
here with only three women in a stage-cart, 
and she deports herself with no less dignity 
than if she yet swayed the sceptre in London, 
and exercised in her single person the whole of 
the regal authority there. She hath verily an 
admirable wit. Did you hear the ingenious 
compliment she paid to the duke touching his 
skill in hunting? Every great man hath a 
point in which he is sensible to praise. One 
might call our sovereign a Solomon or an 
Alexander, and the shaft of flattery would miss 
its aim ; but speak of Nimrod, and you will see 
it hath sped to the mark. I was tempted to 
smile when your Queen said that ambition 
groweth with success; and that whereas her 
one great desire had been fulfilled, which was 
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to see her fair cousin, now it was satisfied, 
another had taken its place, which, was one 
day to hunt with him, and judge if what re- 
port said was true touching his incomparable 
skill in that disport." 

"0, then, she hit the right nail on the 
head there," I said, translating this English 
proverb into French, which made the gentle- 
man laugh. ^^ Think you, monsieur," I said, 
^Hhat your duke is won over to our Queen's 
cause ?" 

" Madame," he replied, "I can see in every 
lineament of the duke's visage, in his every 
gesture and the sound of his voice as he 
addresses her, that he admires her majesty's 
singular beauty, that he compassionates her 
sorrows, that he is ravished by her wit and 
delighted by her eloquence ; but I predict to 
you, that the more he is touched and seduced 
by her incomparable merits, tiie sooner ^ he 
withdraw himself from their influence. He 
wiU aidher as fer as aiding herwiU in noways 
be injurious to his interests as a sovereign; 
but to m^o. Ma own design., « our iZl 
Pierre does his estates, for the fine eyes or 
witty tongue of any woman — ^be she the first 
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in fhe Tmiyerse — this is not the part the good 
Dnke PhiKp wiU play." 

These words made me of less good cheer 
than I had been at first, seeing the good enter- 
tainment given to the Queen and her joyful 
looks. The praise of Pierre de Br6z6 was in 
eyery mouth that day, and mostly in the 
duke's. The noble devoted champion of the 
red rose was extolled to the skies; but Messire 
George is right — disinterested Mendship, heroic 
sacrifices meet with applause — by some heartily 
expressed, by others tinctured with a secret 
pity ; but few axe found to rise up and say, " I 
will go and do likewise." 

The Queen was full of hope that night; 
and when on the morrow the duke came to 
take leave of her, he spoke with exceeding 
great kindness and courtesy, and said if she 
would tarry a short while at St. Pol, he should 
send his sister the Duchess of Bourbon to visit 
her. Moreover, he promised not to do any- 
thing to her prejudice at St. Omer ; but as the 
envoys of the King of France would be there, 
he would not pretend to take any charge upon 
h im, lest he should mar their arrangements. 

The Queen then said to him, " Fair cousin, 
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I thank you for your generous behaviour aud 
noble treatment. I bless the hour when I set 
forth in quest of you. It is the best exploit 
I have achieved since my reverse of fortune. 
Adieu, fair cousin !'' She could say no more, 
but broke into a fit of weeping. 

In the afternoon of that day, when the 
duke had ridden some leagues from the town, 
one of his knights returned, bearing gifts from 
his master, which with a noble bashfalness 
he would not present himself. He sent two 
thousand gold crowns to her majesty, and a 
very rich diamond, which he besought her 
to wear as a token of his friendship. On all 
who had shared the Queen's dangerous journey 
he bestowed one hundred gold pieces, and to 
Sieur Pierre de Br^z^ he gave two hundred. 
In a letter to the Queen he moreover enclosed 
an order on his treasury for twelve thousand 
gold crowns. When afterwards she was alone 
with me, she threw her arms round my neck, 
and said, "The Scotch say, ^A wilful mau 
maun have his way' — a wilful woman has had 
hers, Meg, and hath done well. This prince's 
kindness hath poured balm into my heart's 
festering wounds." I could not forbear to 
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say (as I wax older, metliiiiks I grow more 
bold in speecli), "And yet, madame, this is 
that diike between whose head and shoulders 
you would have passed the axe !" 

"I will have thy tongue chopped off, 
Meg," she said, " if thou lettest it run on 
in this wise." 

But there was no anger in her eyes or in 
her voice. Methinks no one can be truly 
angered with those which love them as I do 
this Queen. On the morrow of the duke's 
departure the Duchesse de Bourbon arrived at 
St. Pol. Tears, illumined by smiles, attended 
her meeting with her royal kinswoman. Very 
tender memories, I ween, were recalled to 
these noble ladies by the sight of one another. 
The duchess thought, in that hour, of her fair 
and virtuous daughter, the Duchesse de Cala- 
bre, who died in her springtime ; for I heard her 
say " Marie" as she clasped niy Queen in her 
arms, who answered that one eloquent word 
with a yet closer embrace. Then they walked 
together in the garden of the house where the 
Queen lodged ; and that day and all the fol- 
lowing ones great cheer was made by the 
duke's orders, and banquets prepared for his 
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sister's guest. Very pleasant shows and en- 
tertainments were likewise provided to divert 
her from her sorrows. It was strange to be 
again hearing music and witnessing sports. 
The world itself seemed to me an imnatural 
phantasy, sometimes offering to the sight 
dreadful spectacles, and then an untimely 
gaiety. I listened like in a dream to the talk 
of the duchess's ladies, which ran much on 
the present fashions, and mostly on a head- 
gear which resembles in shape a church - 
steeple, and is crowned at the top with two 
large wings, whence some do call it 'Hhe 
great butterflies." One lady said that she 
had been told that some preachers anathema- 
tised this fashion, but for her part she should 
continue to wear it imtil the Church con- 
demned the excessive length of the men's 
upturned boots ; for she did not see why the 
one sex might extend their feet if the other 
should not raise their heads. 

"But, madame," cried another, "I declare 
to you that the Church, so far from condemn- 
ing the great butterflies, does rather defend 
them; for brother Thomas, the most bitter 
railer against this head-gear — " 
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"Ay," interrupted the first speaker; "I 
am credibly informed that lie said all who did 
wear it' should go to hell." 

"Well, if he did, all I can say is," replied 
the other, "that he is now in the Inquisition 
on suspicion of heresy." 

"Touching head -gears?" asked M. de 
Cleves, who had been maliciously eavesdrop- 
ping during this discourse. 

Then they fell upon him, and declared 
that men were more fanciful and extravagant 
in their dress by a great deal than women; 
not only adding unnatural-shaped toes to their 
feet, but widening their backs with artificial 
shoulders, and letting their hair fall on their 
faces so straight and thickly, that it deprived 
them almost of sight. 

"In sooth," one lady said, "methinks 
to look like monkeys is now the aim of our 
marvellous gentlemen." 

"0, but," cried another, "you have not 
seen the last fashion. The shoes, instead of 
being pointed, are now made in the shape of 
a goose's foot; and these gallants carry in 
their hands silver-gilt vultures, wherewith to 
pick their teeth." 
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"Ah," said M. de Cleves, "you describe 
Jean de Temant, whom the duke our lord 
knighted last month. His impertinent appa- 
rel misliked his highness ; and when he dub- 
bed him, it was in so lusty a fashion that the 
soimd of the blow resounded through the 
hall." 

They asked me of the fashions in England. 
I said they were mostly copied from those in 
France ; but that now in my country the nice- 
ties of dress were less observed since so many 
wars had distracted men's minds. 

" But the King of England," said a young 
lady, " is reported to be most magnificent in 
his apparel, as well as the handsomest man 
imaginable." 

"Mademoiselle," I said, with an emotion 
I could not repress, " the King of England is 
now a homeless wanderer in his own realm, 
with no magnificence left him, and only so 
much beauty as sorrow and deep care hath 
failed to eflface from his serene and well- 
favoured visage." 

The damsel waxed very red at these words, 
and methinks was afterwards rebuked by the 
other ladies for her thoughtless speech. 
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The duchess sought by all means in her 
power to detain the Queen at St. Pol ; for she 
had conceived a marvellous liking for her 
grace over and above the old affection which 
dated from past years. Nothing would con- 
tent her but to hear from her own lips the 
narrative of her misfortunes ; and she listened 
to those recitals with a passionate curiosity, 
as if they had been tales devised for her enter- 
tainment. I was often present on these occa- 
sions; and the gentlemen and ladies of the 
Queen's suite, and the duchess's also, prayed 
to be permitted to hear the narrative where- 
with she had promised to close these recitals 
the evening before her departure. For her 
heart was at Bruges, and albeit very loth to 
part with her friendly kinswoman, each day 
which she spent far from my lord the Prince 
was grievous to her. It was on the second of 
September that, in an arbour in the afternoon, 
by the side of Madame de Bourbon, their ladies 
on their right hand and on their left, and the 
gentlemen of this little court sitting at their 
feet, my Queen spoke as follows. I can set 
down the substance of what she said ; but who 
could render the language of her speaking 
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face, the music of her voice, the nobility of 
her gestures — ^the responsive emotion of those 
who heard this incredibly true tale ? In Mes- 
sire ChasteUain's visage sympathetic genius 
beamed; in Madame de Bourbon's a very 
storm of compassion reigned; Francisco of 
Ferrara's eyes flashed with Italian fire; Mes- 
sire de Eenty and the Lord of Moreuil held 
their breath, as if afraid to lose one word; 
Pierre de Br^z6 gazed on her with idolatrous 
worship ; Sir John Carbonnel hid his face with 
his hand. No sound was heard during an 
hour but this royal voice, and now and then a 
stifled sob from the duchess and her ladies. 
This is what I wrote down from memory ; but 
it is a picture without hue, a skeleton without 
life, a poor remembrance of an incomparable 
eloquence. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE DEAD MAN'S GROUND. 

^^ Madame my cousin, hitherto you have Ks- 
tened with a very tender compassion to the 
narrative of my misfortunes and my wrongs, 
and not a few tears have fallen from your eyes 
at the thought of my sufferings. You have 
declared that it is a mystery to you how a 
Christian King and Queen, who had been law- 
fully inaugurated, and had never committed 
notorious crimes, such as provoke the wrath 
of God and forfeit the allegiance of subjects, 
should have been brought so low as not to pos- 
sess a foot of land or a house to shelter them 
in their own realm, nor yet a penny of silver 
or copper, unless borrowed, to purchase the com- 
mon necessaries of life. "When I described to 
you the suffering we endured after the rout 
at Towton, the himger, cold, and poverty, which 
endangered our lives as much as if we had 
fallen into the hands of our foes, it seemed 
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to you like an incredible thing ; and I almost 
feared you would question my veracity when I 
said that once for five days the Xing my hus- 
band, the Prince my little son, and I had but 
one herring to eat betwixt us all, and not more 
bread than would have sufficed for one day's 
nourishment- Tour cheeks also burned with 
a painful flush when I told you that being one 
day at Mass on a solemn festival, I had not 
even a black penny to give at the ofiering; 
and when I prayed a Scotch archer by my side 
to lend me something, he at first refused, and 
then grudgingly handed me a half-farthing. 
You exclaimed that so sharp a humiliation had 
never befallen a great queen, and that the 
recital of my escape from the ribald knaves of 
Sir William Stanley had robbed you of your 
sleep, so terrible did that danger appear to 
you. Alas I sweet cousin, what I am now by 
your command about to relate doth as far 
exceed all you have yet heard of my perils as 
those already recited, or any you had imagined. 
I should hesitate to sadden your compassionate 
heart by so terrible a history, did I not know 
that you take a melancholy pleasure in the 
recital of these singular vicissitudes, to which 
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no parallel can be found in books. There- 
fore, madame, imagine if you can the sight 
of a battle-field; not one on which victory- 
waves its empurpled but triumphant flag, 
disguising the horrorftd scene; not one on 
which the eye rests with a half shuddering, 
half exultant gaze, but one where, like in a 
dismal wreck, you behold the overthrow of 
every high and fair hope and presage with- 
out yet seeing it — ^the destruction of the loved, 
the honoured, and the faithful wHch have 
perished in your quarrel; one over which 
despair throws its dark shadow, like the 
raven extends its wing on the unburied 
corpse. Ah, even when success intoxicates 
the soul with its wild rapture, the battle- 
field is a terrific sight. When defeat lends 
its leaden hues to that spectacle, it is so 
ghastly that even the man that is reckless 
of life turns from it and flies. On the fatal 
day of Hexham news was brought me that 
the King had disappeared and been hotly pur- 
sued — then that he was taken; but this was 
false: one of his servants which wore his 
cap had been seized, and this had saved him. 
Somerset and Hungerford and Sir Ealph Percy 
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were driven back ; even you, Sieur de Br^z^, 
were forced from the field, and parted from 
me. I too then fled with my son and three 
or four attendants : that lady was one." (This 
the Queen said pointing to me.) "We made 
for the Scotch border, and carried with us 
vases of gold and silver, and whatever of 
value I yet possessed — some of the crown- 
jewels and mine own. The hills of Scotland 
were in sight. A few more hours, and safety 
would be reached. But on a moor which lies 
between the forest of Hexham and the much- 
longed-for Scottish hills we were of a sudden 
environed by a party of ruffianly men, the most 
brutal and fierce I had yet beheld. They seized 
on Edward and me, separated us from our suite, 
and with an incredible violence tore from us 
even the most of our clothing, which pointed 
us out, they said with derisive laughter, to be 
no mean booty. ^ Ah, ah,' said one, ' this is a 
queen ; for no less a personage should dare to 
wear this rich velvet trimmed with fur.' And 
another, in whoso hands I shuddering beheld 
my son, exclaimed, 'This is of a surety the 
lioness's cub, as daintily attired as herself/ 
^ A lioness !' screamed another ; ' nay, a wolf, 
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— ^the she- wolf of France ; and like a wolf we 
shall treat her ;' and then they dragged me in 
a ferocious manner before their captain, and 
with furious menaces brandished a sword be- 
fore mine eyes, threatening to kill Edward 
first, and then me; and the wr^h added, 
they should mangle and disfigure our dead 
bodies and cast them unburied for the vul- 
tures to devour, so that no traces should be 
left of them. And one cried, 'Nay, pile up 
a fagot and bum them alive, as my Lollard 
father was burnt the year I was bom.' And 
insults far more horrible yet were threat^ied ; 
so that if my son had not been with me ex- 
posed to the same rage, the bare sword they 
approached to my throat should have been 
welcome. But despaired with the agony of 
fear for him, I sunk on my knees before those 
rufl&ans, with clasped hands and upraised eyes, 
adjuring them, alas ! by all they recked not of, 
— God, royalty, pity, nobility, womanhood, the 
Cross of Christ, their mothers, wives, and chil- 
dren, if so be they were men and not beasts, 
at the least not to commit on our bodies the 
last outrage, so that Christian burial should 
never be ours. '0, I have had the misfor- 
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tune,' I cried, Ho fall into your hands; but 
I am the daughter and wife of a king. I was 
in past time recognised as your queen. If 
now you stain your hands with my blood and 
the blood of my innocent child, your cruelty 
will be held in abhorrence by all men through- 
out all ages.' Torrents of tears choked farther 
utterance, and I turned from man, which had 
no ruth, to God, who alone could save us ; and 
not in vain, for, as once before in my life, the 
greed of wicked men became His mercy's in- 
strument. Those in whose hands we were 
saw others stealing our jewels and gear, and 
with a shout of fury rushed on their fellow- 
robbers. I sprang to where Edward was, 
folded him in my arms and cast a despairing 
look around me. I saw one man clad like the 
others standing by the side of a horse, and 
taking no part in the fray. Eunning towards 
him, I fell on my knees, and conjured him by 
the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ to have 
pity on me, and to do what he could to make 
us escape. He replied, ^Madame, mount be- 
hind me, and you, my lord Prince, before, and 
I wiU save yoTi, or perish in the attempt' 
With incredible velocity we clambered on to 
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the horses hack. 'Whither?' the stranger 
asked 'To Scotland,' I said. 'Nay, that 
is thiongh^the open plain,' he replied, dash- 
ing forward to the westward. 'The forest — 
the Dead Man's Ground — is the only shelter 
at hand.' 'Yea,' I whispered, 'the forest, 
the forest !' for I had lost all power to think ; 
and that ride b^an of which none bnt God 
knoweth the horror, or those that can guess 
at it the length. For my brain was wildered, 
and CTery vein and nerve of my frame con- 
vulsed with the terror I had endured. One 
night of horror round me grew; or when I 
saw or felt, it was only when we plunged into 
the depths of the forest, and in the ghastly 
light of the moon I thought every tree was a 
man with a naked sword ia his hand, who kept 
crying to me, as the wind rustled in the bare 
branches, 'J. la mort! a la mortP Then 
ghastly terrors took possession of my soul. 
Methought it was a phantom horse and rider 
which was carrying us, and that this should 
be my heU,rWr to wander in a homble 
darkness, and a barrier betwixt me and Ed- 
ward, which, though I was nigh to him, for- 
bade me to reach or touch him. This agony 
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grew so insupportable, that ever and anon I 
lifted up my voice and cried, ' Edward ! Ed- 
ward!' and then the little voice answered, 
^ Sweet mother !' and the anguish abated. At 
last a fever seemed to bum in my veins, and 
incessantly I kept addressing our protector: 
' sir, it is not for myself I fear, but for my 
son ; my death would be of little moment, but 
his would be too great a misfortune — utter 
ruin to everyone, the end of every hope. He 
is the true, the sole heir to the crown. All 
may go right again if his life caabe preserved.' 
And terror seizing on me, I felt almost in de- 
spair, not thinking it possible we should escape 
without falling once more into the hands of 
those dreadful men. The name which the 
stranger had given to the place wherein 
deeper and deeper we were advancing gave 
me a shivering horror. ^ Dead Man's Ground,' 
I repeated to myself — ' Dead Man's Ground ; 
who ever came out of it alive?' All of a 
sudden the horse stopped; the horseman dis- 
mounted, and made us descend also. Then he 
briefly said, 'You are safe here, madam — 
farewell;' and before I could speak he had 
o unted again and disappeared. To this day 
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I am ignorant of this man's name, person, or 
histoiy. Sometimes I think that, as an angel 
was sent to Hagar in the desert, so to another 
despaired mother God sent a disguised heavenly 
messenger under the figure of that horseman. 
If he was a man, he lacked mercy in abandon- 
ing us when he did ; if an angel, God recalled 
him when his task was performed* The trees 
closed oyer onr heads where we stood, the pale 
stars gleaming through the branches, the re- 
ceding sound of the horse's feet the only sound 
in that profound solitude. I sank on the 
ground, and held Edward clasped to my breast 
to warm him. 0, I thought of Hagar when 
he said to me, ^ Sweet mother, are there black- 
berries in this wood? I am so hungry.' ^It is 
not the time of year, gentle son,' I said, with 
a choking sensation in my throat. ^Will it 
come to that pass,' I murmured, ^that I shall 
see him perish of cold and hunger?' Then 
I took him by the hand, and we wandered to 
and fro — ^wherefore I know not, for I dared 
not have approached a human habitation if 
I had seen one, none but outlaws and robbers 
lurking in those wilds. But to sit still mad- 
dened me; and if I stopped, a rustling in 
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the bushes or the hooting of an owl made 
me fly on in terror. The courage of my little 
son caused me a strange anguish. ' I am very 
tired/ he once said; 'but I am resolved not 
to shed tears, for a knight should bear all 
hardships ;' and another time, when we heard 
the cry of an animal, he pressed my hand 
tightly, and whispered, 'Do not b^ aflBrighted, 
sweet mother ; our Lady will not let the wild- 
beasts hurt us.^ '0 God!' I thought, 'hast 
Thou made this child so fair, so wise, and so 
brave, that he should pass through this world 
unknown, and out of it without fame, whose 
soul is as a noble jewel set in a peerless frame?' 
Again he said, ' Gentle mother, where thiokest 
thou is my poor father the king?' .These 
words pierced me Uke with a dagger, for this 
was the misdoubt which doubled my torment. 
The gentle boy perceived it, and said, ' Be of 
good cheer, sweet mother; the good Saviour, 
whom he loves so well, will take care of the 
king; and methinks he would not be sorry 
to die and go to heaven; and I am so weary 
to-night, I should like to die too, but I would 
not leave thee alone in this dark wood, dear 
mother queen.' 
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<< This innooent prattle lasted a little while, 
but soon it ceased ; and by the light of the 
moon I saw the £sur Tisage look white, and felt 
the little limbs slacken their pace. I was 
about to sit down again, to perish, I thought, 
when of a sudden a gaunt tall figure came 
through the trees towards us, swinging a 
battle-axe. At first I thought this was one of 
the ruffians we had fled firom, but at the 
second glance I guessed it was a new robber, 
and, in the extremity of fear, hopeless of all 
other aid, powerless to move, a^d to stir, 
I cried with a loud voice to this gigantic man 
to save us. He approached ; it was too dark 
to see his countenance^ but with the courage 
of despair I thus addressed him: ^ sir^ if you 
are in quest of booty, we have, alas, nothing to 
yield you but our lives; for we have been 
rifled, my litfle son and I, of aU we possess, 
and even of our upper gan^ents. I suppose ii 
is your custom to shed the blood of travellers ; 
but I am sure you will take pity on us when I 
tell you who I am.' I raised my eyes, and a 
cloud passing away from the moon, I saw 
the visage of the man I was speaking to. I 
coidd augur nothing from it. He was gazing 
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on me with an amazed, misdoubting expression, 
but not a savage one. I burst into tears, 
and cried, ^It is the unfortunate Queen of 
England, thy princess, who hath fallen into 
thy hands in her desolation and distress. O 
paan, if thou hast any knowledge of God, I 
beseech thee, for the sake of His Passion 
who for our salvation took our nature on Him, 
to have compassion on my misery ! But if 
you slay me, spare at least my little one; 
for he is the only son of thy king, and, if it 
please God, the true heir of this realm. Save 
him then, I pray thee, and make thy arms his 
sanotW. s/i, *; ft-ture iing, Ld it wUl 
be a glorious deed to preserve him — one that 
shall eflface the memory of all thy crimes, 
and witness for thee when thou shalt stand 
hereafter before Almighty God. man, 
win God's grace to-day by succouring an 
afflicted mother, and giving life to the dead !' 
When these last words passed my lips, the axe 
fell from the outlaw's hand, and he sank on 
his ^ees. I placed Edward in his arms, 
and said, ^ I charge thee to preserve from the 
violence of others that innocent royal blood 
which I do consign to thy care. Take him, 
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and conceal him from those who seek his life. 
Give him a refuge in thy obscure hiding-place, 
and he will one day give thee access to his 
royal chamber and make thee one of his 
barons, if by thy means he is happily preserved 
to enjoy the splendour of the crown which 
doth of right pertain to him.' ye who hear 
me, marvel at the change which a moment 
may work! The Holy Ghost softened the 
heart of this man, which had approached ns 
with nplifted arm and ferocious gestures. He 
received the child in his arms; his tears 
flowed as fast as mine, and he cried in a loud 
voice, ^I will die, lady, a thousand deaths; 
I will endure all the tortures that can be 
inflicted on a man, rather than abandon,, much 
less betray, this royal child. But before I 
rise from my knees' (for he had fallen at 
my feet), ^0 madame, pardon my offences 
against the law. Forgive the outlaw and the 
robber, and then he will dare to carry in his 
arms this noble burthen, his innocent prince.' 
^God knoweth thou hast all the pardon I 
can grant,' I cried ; ^ and may He also for this 
deed forgive thee all thine offences !' 

" Then with my son in his arms he led 
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the way, and I followed him, walking as one 
in a dream, till he stopped at the entrance of 
a cave, snrroimded by wild wood and tangled 
bushes, nigh to a swift little bourn. He 
whistled, and a door opened; a fire and a kind 
of rude lamp lighted this place, and I saw 
by its shine that it was a woman which had 
let us in. He whispered in her ear; on 
which she gave a little scream and knelt down 
before me, kissing my soiled garment. The 
warmth and light of this singular cave amazed 
me not a little, after the long wandering in 
the cold and the darkness. Edward had fallen 
fast asleep in the outlaw's arms, who laid 
him down on a coarse pallet nigh to the fire, 
covering him with a sheepskin. The woman 
threw on my chilled limbs an old mantle 
which had some richness in it, though soiled 
and tattered. ^God defend,' I said to my- 
self, ^that this should be the spoil of some 
murthered traveller.' The man brought me a 
pillow, and I lay down by Edward's side, but 
not to sleep like him ; for every nerve in my 
body was aching, and the least sound caused 
me to start as if an explosion had taken place. 
"With eyes wide open, as if I could never close 
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them again, I watched those two persons mov- 
ing about the cave. Soon they brought me 
bread and hot sugared wine. With what a 
God-thanking heart I awoke Edward and saw 
him eat and drink, and then sink back into a 
deep slumber, with a less paleness in his cheeks. 
I also swallowed a little wine, but the bread 
seemed to choke me ; for present terror being 
assuaged, the insupportable thought of that 
day's rout, and the misdoubt as to the fate of 
the King my husband and all my faithful 
soldiers and servants, returned with violence 
and wrung my heart ; I closed my eyes, feign- 
ing to sleep. The outlaw went into the out- 
ward cave, for it was divided into two parts, 
and the woman removed the torch into a cor- 
ner, where, before lying down on the floor, she 
knelt and crossed herself. ' God be praised,' 
I said to myself, * she is not a Lollard ;' and 
felt more secure. 

" In one or two hours the gray morning 
began to dawn ; and unable to endure to re- 
main still, I went to the entrance of the cave 
and looked out. All was quiet, save the brawl- 
ing rivulet, and a bird which hopped amongst 
the bushes. I returned to my rude couch, and 
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lying down again, fatigue prevailed, and I fell 
asleep. When I awoke the sun was shining 
across the floor through the open door. I 
started up afl&ighted, not seeing Edward by 
my side, and calling him, went out into the 
thicket. The sound of his merry laughter 
reached my ears, and soon I perceived him on 
the back of the outlaw, who was wading across 
the bourn. When he perceived me, Edward 
cried, 'Sweet mother, gentle mother, this is 
the most pleasant disport I have known for 
a long time. We have been shooting with a 
bow and arrows, and killed birds for our din- 
ner. I have had my breakfast; it was very 
good. Now we are playing at crossing the 
river. He is St. Christopher carrying the 
little Lord Jesus on his back ; only I am too 
old to be carried. I have told him the story 
of St. Christopher, and it likes him so well 
that I have promised to tell him another tale 
to-night.' 

" Then for the first time I saw plainly the 
visage of the man who had saved us ; it was one 
of a doubtful aspect, heavy and lowering when 
not speaking ; but I noticed that when Edward 
made that speech and patted him on the head, 
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a softened expression came into his face. He 
hastened towards me, and setting him down by 
my side in a worshipful manner, he said, 'I 
am not worthy, madame, to carry an innocent 
child, much less my prince ; but nothing would 
serve his grace but to cross the bourn, and I 
would not suffer him to wade through the 
water.' ' Gramercy for your careful kindness,' 
I replied. ' Alas, my son hath no clothes but 
these few he wears, and so we must needs pre- 
serve them from destruction.' ^Madame,' he 
said, ^ there are garments in this cave which 
wbuld, I ween, fit his grace, and likewise well 
conceal his rank ; I would not any man's son 
in England but the King's should wear them.' 
He then called his wife and whispered some- 
thing in her ear; she turned to a coffer and 
drew from it some boy's garments, which she 
spread out before us; and the while I per- 
ceived her tears fall apace. I misliked Edward 
should put on stolen gear ; maybe she read my 
thoughts, for she said quickly, ' Madame, the 
lord Prince may put on these clothes without 
fear.' Upon which I thanked her, and dressed 
my son in this coarse apparel. 'And now, 
madame,' the generous outlaw said, ' command 
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your poor servant; how can I aid your ma- 
jesty to find a more secure shelter than the 
outlaw's cave T ^ My friend/ I replied, ^ your 
abode is, alas, at this moment the only shelter, 
ay the safest refuge for us; for who would 
dream to seek the Queen' — ^I stopped, and in 
a half-bitter, half-sorrowful manner he finished 
the sentence, ^ In a den of robbers, your ma- 
jesty would have said. Ay, of a surety, npne 
could conceive that the Lady Margaret of 
Anjou and the heir of Lancaster should be 
the guests of an outlaw.' ^God,' I replied, 
^ worketh His ends by strange means. But 
if,' I added, ' you durst adventure so far as 
the outskirts of the forest, it may happen that 
some of my leal friends, who are doubtless 
seeking me, shall encounter you, and thus 
learn where we lie concealed.' ^I will find 
your friends or perish,' he answered. ^ Nay, 
nay,' I cried, for the sake of God, for mine, 
for Edward's, imperil not your life. Who 
shall protect us if you return not?' 'Is it 
come to this,' he said, with a melancholy smile, 
'that anyone, much less my sovereign prin- 
cess, should desire, and not detest my pre- 
sence? Be contented, madame; I have not 
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SO long preserved a life abhorrent to God and 
man to cast it away when it is your hope of 
safety. I will explore the confines of the 
forest, and spy if aay wanderers have fled to 
it.' ^ Prithee, let me walk with my good St. 
Christopher/ Edward cried, aad was not well 
pleased when I refused to let him go. He sat 
down in a comer of the cave, a Httle aagered, 
and played with snails he had collected on the 
walls. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 



A robbeb's cave. 



" The hours passed heavily by, and I mused 
in agonised suspense on our singular destiny, 
murmuring the names of absent friends, call- 
ing foolishly on those which could not hear 
me, terrified lest our strange protector should 
meet with any mishap. At last my brain be- 
came so weary that I feared to think on the 
past or the future — ^for what would befall my 
son if I should lose my senses ? With shudder 
I rose and walked to and fro in that narrow 
space, like I remember to have seen caged 
wild-beasts do in their dens ; and this simile 
misliked me. My eyes fell then on the out- 
law's wife, which I had hardly yet noticed, 
though she had ministered to me in many si- 
lent ways. She was a woman not far advanced 
in years, but aged before the time, if the lines 
in her face were to be believed. She had a 
weary look, like one used to suffer, and that 
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longed to be at rest, but too weak to compass 
any end. I said to her, ^God defend your 
bnsband should mn into danger for our sakes.' 
'Madame,' she replied with a quivering lip, 
' he hath so often run into danger for unlawful 
purposes, that I hope now when he doth im- 
peril himself for a good cause he shaU not lose 
his life.' 'Have you been long married?' I 
asked, willing to divert myselFby any kind of 
discourse from mine own thoughts. 'Ten 
years,' she answered with a mournful counte- 
nance. 'I am a gentlewoman by birth, and 
was bred at Alnwick, in the countess's house- 
hold.' ' Holy Mary !' I exclaimed, ' and how 
have you come to be the wife of an outlaw ?' 
'Alas, madame, I ran away with my husband, 
who is the son of a poor esqidre. The countess 
would not suffer me to marry him, partly be- 
cause he had no pelf or land wherewith to 
keep me, and also that he was reported to be 
unsad ; and men said foul of him more than he 
deserved. He had been wont when a boy to 
run into this forest when he was corrected at 
home, but only for a frolic ; and then frighted 
his sisters with tales of the Dead Man's 
Ground, and that he had been consorting with 
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robbers and the like folks ; but this was done 
in sport, and lie was a kind lad in those days 
when he wooed me. He heard his Mass on 
Sundays and holydays, and gave alms when he 
had wherewith to do so, which was not often. 
"When we found we could not be otherwise 
married, we took one day the priest by sur- 
prise, and appearing suddenly before him, 
plighted our mutual troth, without his or any- 
one else's consent. But no blessing attends 
these stolen marriages. Every door was shut 
against us. I had no parents, and the countess 
would not have so much as my name men- 
tioned to her. His kinsfolk said he was bom 
to be hanged, but that he had now hung a 
millstone round his neck, and might as lief 
drown. No one lent us a helping hand. He 
was of too gentle blood to labour for his bread;, 
and no scholar, for he had not kept to his school. 
So we well-nigh starved ; and then one day he 
brought me here, for he had known this cave 
in his young years ; and as it was in the sum- 
mer, we made shift to live on berries and roots, 
and the birds which he killed with his bow. 
Those were the most happy days I have 
known ; but when the cold weather came then 
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hardships began, and we could not live as we 
had done. I felt very sick, and he walked 
many miles to a cottage outside the forest and 
begged an alms for the love of God, which was 
denied him ; and on his way back, for the first 
time— ^ Here the poor creature stopped and 
shed tears. I took her by the hand and said, 
'You have no children?' 'One little son I 
had,' she replied. ' He would be now of the 
age of my lord the Prince. Those were his 
clothes^ which his grace hath put on. He died 
two years back. When he was lying at the 
point of death, I prayed my husband to make 
a vow that if he recovered he should never 
again—' Then once more she broke off her 
speech. ' God knoweth,' she continued, ' how 
we then should have lived. Howsoever, my 
fair son died; and albeit I grieved sorely, 
there was comfort in the thought he would not 
live the godless life we have done. I had 
walked a whole day to carry him to a church 
to be christened, as soon as I could walk after 
his birth ; so he is now iu heaven, and I have 
asked him every day to pray to the Lord Jesus 
not to suffer us to die as we have lived. But 
my husband was enraged with Almighty God 
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when his child was taken away; and since 
that day hope hath ahnost left me that he 
should change. Madame, you have pardoned 
him ; pray God, I beseech you. He also may 
forgive him. It is ten years and more since I 
have been shriven. I should die of joy, me- 
thinks, the day I knelt to a priest again.^ 
Then she went to prepare some food, and I 
looked to see what Edward should be doing, 
who had not stirred from the same place whilst 
I talked with the woman. He was standing 
before a rude kind of pilaster which supported 
the rough wall across the cave, his eyes in- 
tently fixed upon it. 'Hist, sweet mother P 
he said when I approached; 'I am telling a 
fortune. Dost thou see those two snails ? My 
St. Christopher told me this mom that in a 
part of the country whither he once went, if 
two men quarrel touching a piece of land, or a 
tree in a hedge, or any other doubtful thing, 
to whom it shall belong, they each set a snail 
to creep along in this manner, and then the 
one whose snail first doth reach the top is the 
winner. Methinks this should be a better 
way to settle a dispute, and resolve who shall 
be king, than to kill thousands of persons, I 
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hare set this snail to creep for the red rose, 
mother, and this one for the white rose. 
TS^oWj sweet Queen, watch ; methinks the red 
rose is the most swift* If it reaches the top 
first, methinks my father King shall regain 
his crown.' ^Foolish, witless child,' I said, 
half angered ; and then I remembered the tale 
I had heard in Scotland of the spider which 
Bobert Bruce, when his fortunes were at as 
low ebb as ours are now, had watched, to 
draw from it an omen of his fate ; and I looked 
alternately at the slow progressing ascent of 
these slimy travellers, and at Edward's eager 
countenance, with an unwise breathless desire 
that the one he called the champion of Lan- 
caster should win that leisurely race. For- 
give my folly, sweet cousin, and all ye kind 
friends around me ; misfortunes long con- 
tinued unnerve the stoutest heart. I am 
ashamed to have been so weak; but at the 
last I became quite wild to have a good omen; 
and when I perceived that the adverse snail 
gained on the other, so that it must needs 
succood, I swept them both down passionately 
to the ground, exclaiming, ' Fair son, this is 
folly, and what Dr. Morton would chide thee 
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for.^ * Poor snails !' lie said sadly ; ' thou hast 
bruised their little houses ;' and tears stood in 
his eyes, 

" Hope deferred that night was my portion. 
The outlaw returned, but with no tidings^ 
of my Mends. My heart sank within me, and 
I sat with my face buried in my hands. One 
other night of sleepless misery ensued, and the 
next morning that patient man departed for 
the same search. 

" Once that day, when the woman was 
outside picking up sticks, Edward sat on my 
knees; and after silently coaxing me some 
time, he said, ' Mother Queen, I heard yester- 
day what my St. Christopher's wife told thee. 
Prithee, are outlaws and robbers always evil 
persons? And is this our good friend one?' 
^Yea,' I said, Ho be a robber is wicked, 
and those that rob become outlaws; for if 
the law should reach them they must die, 
and so they lurk in places such as these. But 
an eyil man may repent, and do a good deed ; 
and so I have pardoned this outlaw ; and when 
we regain the kingdom, he shall come out 
hence unscathed, and with great honour, for 
this good he hath done us.' He thought a 
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little, and then said, ^Hath God forgiven him T 
^ I know not,' I replied, ' if he hath prayed 
to Him yet for pardon.' * I shall ask him,' he 
said. 

" Once more the night closed, and almost 
in despair I learnt that the outlaw had adven- 
tured himself beyond the forest and questioned 
some boors without obtaining any clue to fugi- 
tives in the neighbourhood. I lay down ex- 
hausted with misery, turned my face to the 
wall, and wept unseen. This was the first 
time I was reduced to so impotent a condition 
that the future seemed a blank. How to act,^ 
whither to go, what to essay, I knew not. 
From these despairing thoughts I was roused 
by the soimd of Edward's voice conversing 
with our protector. Bear with me whilst I 
relate this discourse ; for I would you all should 
know the good parts and early goodness of my 
little son, whose mother I am not worthy to 
be. This is the dialogue I heard : 

" ' Good friend, thou must needs be very 
weary, since thou hast been beyond the forest 
towards the moor whence we came, for it is a 
long way off.' ^ I am not so much weary, my 
lord prince, as displeasured that my quest for 
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your friends hatli been vain.' * My gentle St. 
Christopher, I would fain I had here one of my 
little silver swans, which are my badge ; but 
those wicked men took them all away.' ' What 
would you have done with it, my lord prince ?' 
* I would have fastened it here on thy breast, 
good friend, because I am aflErighted that if our 
friends see thee coming to them in the forest 
they will think thou art a robber come to 
despoil and perhaps to kill them. But if they 
saw my badge they would be comforted.' ' You 
speak well, my lord prince; but I durst not 
wear your badge.' ' Wherefore durst you not 
put it on ?' Then the outlaw not answering, 
he lowered his voice and said, ' Is it because 
you are a robber ? But you are a good robber 
now; we love you very much, and the Lord 
Jesus will love you too if you ask Him.' 

" Then he climbed on to the man's knee, 
and put his arm round his neck ; and albeit I 
was not wholly pleased to see him so familiar 
with him, the thought of the night when I had 
placed him in his arms stayed me from check- 
ing him. ^ I promised to tell thee a tale, good 
friend ; wilt thou I should do so now?' ' Yea, 
my lord prince, I list to you.' 
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" * Once on a time the Blessed Lady Mary, 
with her Son and good St. Joseph, fled from 
Nazareth, where they lived, to a far country 
called Egypt; and it so happened that one 
night they took shelter in a cave where there 
were robbers. And one robber's wife had a 
little child which was a leper. The Blessed 
Lady Mary told her to wash him in the water 
wherein her little Lord Jesus had been bathed, 
and 'straightway he was cured. When this 
little child which had been a leper became a 
man, he did many wicked actions, and was a 
famous robber. And one day he was caught 
and put into a prison, and then taken out to 
die on a cross, because he was a robber. When 
he was on the cross, the Lord Jesus was also 
crucified ; and when he saw He was so good, 
and forgave those who tormented Him, he said 
to another robber which was on another cross, 
and who reviled the good Saviour, that they 
deserved to suffer, but that the Lord Christ 
had done nothing amiss. And then he asked 
the Lord Jesus to remember him when He 
came into His kingdom ; and 0, what thinkest 
thou the good Lord answered? He said he 
should be that day with Him in Paradise I 
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Was not that good news for this good rob- 
ber?' 

" I did not hear the man reply, but Edward 
came to my side and whispered in mine ear : 
'Sweet mother, he has said nothing to me; 
but his wife fetched a little crucifix and put it 
into my hand. I held it to his lips, and he 
kissed it so many times. I think he hath 
asked God to forgive him.' I hoped so too, 
and I likewise thought that God would not 
suffer one like my son to be deprived of his in- 
heritance, and banished from the throne by the 
vile and impious enemies of his race. 

" On the morrow — ^the third on which we 
had opened our eyes in that secret cave — ^the 
outlaw, or, as Edward called him, St. Chris- 
topher, set out on the same errand as before. 
This man had acquainted me with his name ; 
but I had promised not to divulge it imtil such 
time as he might be openly pardoned, and 
guerdoned for his services. About noon, Ed- 
ward, who was very weary of his captivity 
within the cave, peered out of the narrow 
entrance at the squirrels frolicking amongst 
the trees. Suddenly he gave a joyful shout, 
and I heard him cry, ' Sir Pierce de Bracy !' 
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Ah, Messire Pierre, neither you nor I shall, I 
-ween, ever forget that meeting — ^its joy and its 
anguish ! Alas, when I beheld you and Master 
Barville alongside of our outlaw, it seemed 
like an awakening from a dreadful dream ; and 
the words which you first uttered, ' The King 
hath escaped !' lifted the heaviest burthen from 
my breast. But the tidings which followed ! 
Ah me, with what torrents of tears I received 
them ! 0, with what grief, with what pain, 
with what resentment, they filled me ! Tea, 
my good Margaret, — ^my true, valiant, patient 
friend, to thee and to me Hexham shall ever 
be a dire memory — a bleeding remembrance. 
That lady's noble father, the Lord de Eoos, 
and Somerset and Hungerford, had paid on the 
scaffold the price of their devotion to my 
cause. I could do nothing for some hours 
but wail and weep. In the evening Master 
Barville went into the villages on the outskirts 
of the forest for to gather reports of the pub- 
lic haps for our guidance; and who should 
he there fall in with but Edmund Beaufort, 
hapless Somerset's brother, and the Duke of 
Exeter whom, iu my despair, I had feared had 
also perished. When^I beheld yet assembled 
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around me tHs Uttle band of friends, my spirits 
somewhat revived. I resolved to send those 
noblemen to solicit what I have now so happily 
obtained — an asylum in the dominions of their 
great kinsman, and my fair cousin of Bur- 
gundy, whilst I rejoined the King my hus- 
band in Scotland, whither I then thought he 
had escaped. But ere we left the robber's 
cave,'Messire Pierre completed a work Edward 
had begun. The knights of Los Croissant 
serve both God and the ladies ; and the same 
devotion which flies to the succour of a dis- 
tressed queen moves a truly chivalrous heart 
to lend its aid to a repenting robber. The 
s^n^chal turned priest, methinks, on this occa- 
sion ; for he spent the night in hearing the 
confession of that maa's crimes, and minister- 
ing counsel to his soul. Is this not the truth, 
Messire Pierre ?" 

"Madame," the s6n6chal replied, "that 
man was twice my brother, insomuch as he 
was a Christian, and furthermore as your ma- 
jesty's deUverer. And never did I perceive so 
notable an instance of what the Gospel saith, 
that many last shall be first in the spiritual 
race ; for in this robber, this outlaw, this man 
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guilty of many crimes, wliat sudden virtues 
had blossomed on the stalk of one good action ! 
What contrition for past sins, what ardent de- 
sires of penance, what thirst for expiation, 
what readiness to atone for past guilt! No 
common life would satisfy his anger against 
himself; and nothing would content him, when 
he found his wife was of the same mind as 
himself, than for each of them to retire into a 
reUgious house, and by prayers and tears to 
wash away past offences. When the Dukes of 
Somerset and Exeter from their scanty store of 
money offered to reward these virtuous peni- 
tents, they refused the gifts with tears. The 
Queen thanked them as she alone knoweth 
how to thank, and furnished them with tokens 
to the superiors of reUgious houses, such as 
they desired to enter. When near Carlisle, 
whither he guided us, the outlaw took leave of 
the Queen and her son. He knelt at the 
PriQce's feet, and said : ^ Sweet Prince, I will 
be thy bedesman all my life in -guerdon for the 
tale of the robber which went to Paradise with 
Christ; and if it shall please God to admit 
your grace's poor servant into one of His 
houses, he shall be hight brother Christopher.' " 
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Then the Queen resumed her narrative as 
follows: "Sweet cousin, and you gentle lis- 
teners all, I ween you deem this forest tale the 
worst of my adventures; but before you re- 
solve yourselves thereupon, I pray you hearken 
to the haps which befell us soon afterwards. 
From Carlisle I came to Kirkcudbright, and 
there I heard the King had not reached Scot- 
land, but was concealed in Yorkshire, at 
Bracewell Hall, from whence he would soon 
pass for greater safety into Lancashire or West- 
moreland. On my arrival, private notice was 
sent to me strictly to conceal my presence 
in the Scottish king's dominions, by reason of 
a treaty which had been concluded betwixt 
the Queen Eegent and Edward the usurper. 
So I retired to a small cabin in an obscure 
hamlet by the coast, where only fishermen and 
seafaring persons dwelt, which were too rude 
and ignorant to take heed of us. There my 
son and I lived concealed under the care of 
Messire Pierre and Barville my esquire. I 
procured a gown and hood such as the fish- 
wives wear ; and the s^n^chal, also disguised, 
travelled hither and thither to seek for news. 
By this means I learnt that the King had left 
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Bracewell, and taken shelter in a cave for some 
days — ^but with a hermit, not a robber — ^and 
that the most of my household had reached 
the Castle of Bamborough, which yet bravely 
held out for us. The tidings I then had of the 
King, which are the last I received, reported 
him to be lodged at the house of one John 
Machell, at Crackenthorpe, a leal adherent of 
his cause. I pray God he is there now ! 

" One day the s^n^chal told me that one 
Cork, an Englishman, had been at Kirkcud- 
bright, and questioned much the people there- 
of if I was yet residing there,' and dropped 
words which imported he had a weighty mes- 
sage to deliver to me. This worked in me 
a fever of expectation, and I prayed Messire 
Pierre to be on the look-out for him. One 
evening he and Barville left us to fetch a box 
from a cottage where a messenger brought the 
provisions which friends at a distance sent us. 
They did not return for some hours ; and as 
the evening advanced, I feared some evU hap 
had befellen them. About one hour before 
midnight the sound of footsteps was heard, but 
of a greater number of men than two, albeit 
treading cautiously. I looked through the 
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chinks of the door and saw several persons, 
at the least five or six, carrying lamps and 
weapons in their hands. I woke Edward, and 
sprang with him to the back-door, thinking in 
the darkness, peradventnre, we might escape. 
But a man met us there, and seiziug on me, 
called to his fellows, who in one instant mas- 
tered oxir feeble resistance. ^Be still, and 
struggle not,' I said to Edward; and we were 
carried, or rather dragged, to the shore, and 
through the waves, into a boat, at the bottom 
of which they laid us, fast bound with cords. 
Methought there were other persons in the 
boat, but it was too dark to discern aught. 
Then we began to toss on the waves, and to 
distance the shore. Ever and auon I spoke to 
Edward, cheering him not to be afraid ; and I 
could hear him saying his little prayers, and 
calling on Jesus and Mary to save us. The 
darkness would nev^r cease, I thought. Like 
the crew on St. Paul's ship, I longed for the 
day with passion, albeit it should prove more 
dreadful than the night. It seemed as if it 
would never come; but at the last the faint 
gray hue in the horizon haxbingered the mom. 
I glanced at my son. He had fallen asleep. 
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Bound, vet, pale, like a fair lily lie lay mo- 
tionless on the hard planks. Then painfully 
raising myself a little, I looked before me, and 
— ^with what feelings I pray you to imagine — 
perceived that the s^n^chal and Barville were 
in the boat in the same plight as ourselves. 
Mine eyes met those of Messire Pierre. 0, 
what a recognition that was I I watched him 
with an intensity which hath no parallel ; for 
it seemed to me that such fidelity as his would 
snatch us even from the jaws of death. If eyes 
can speak, his did so then. They said ^ Courage^ 
and mine answered 'Hope.^ The sea rose, and 
the wind also. Edward slept on, and I gazed 
alternately at the s^n^chal and at the men, five 
x)f them in number, which were rowing. I 
heard one say to the others, ^ We shall be made 
men if we land in England with this freight, 
dead or alive. The York king shall guerdon 
this prize more than if it were a Spanish gal- 
leon.' Then I perceived they were no common 
pirates, with whom composition could be made, 
and for a moment despaired. I looked at the 
s^n^chal, and he smiled. The next instant — 
God, how speak of it ! how describe it ! — he 
and Barville were on their legs. There was a 
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terrific assault —blood-cHlling groans, death- 
screams; a splash — a cry; another, and another. 
Blood streamed in the boat over Edward and 
me. The bark rolled, heaved, lurched — ^nearly- 
foundered. Two men were struggling at my 
feet. I could not discern friends from foes. 
A drowning wretch caught hold of the boat 
side, dragging it to destruction : a blow cut off 
his hand. He fell back and sank. I closed 
my eyes. When they oped again, Pierre 
de Bt6z6 was cutting my bands; Barville, 
Edward's. Two dead bodies were in the boat; 
three engulfed in the sea. Then they seized 
the oars, and, more dead than alive, I turned 
my back to the corpses, and shielded Edward 
from their sight." 

Here the Queen paused, and hid her visage 
in her hands. 

^^ Great God!" the Duchess of Bourbon 
cried, "is it possible to witness such events 
and exist ?" 

"Ah, Pierre de Br6z6," cried his friend 
George Chastellain, embracing him, "let aU 
former heroes, let all the knights of old rise 
from their graves to do thee homage ! For 
where in ancient or in modem history shaU be 
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found more glorious exploits than thine, friend 
of my heart, flower of chivalry, champion of 
fallen greatness !" 

" Eelate yourself, Messire Pierre," the 
Queen then said, " in what a marvellous man- 
ner you efiected our escape." Whereupon 
the s^n^chal thus spoke : 

" Those wretches had bound us with cords, 
which were themselves fastened to an iron 
hook, fixed so firmly at our end of the boat, 
that no hope of deliverance seemed to exist. 
Nevertheless, urged on and fortified by de- 
speration, and conscious of the prodigious 
strength with which God hath endowed me, 
I set myself with all my might to pull at the 
cord held by the said hook. After long and 
fruitless efibrts, at last I felt it giving way. 
And then I contrived to extricate myself from 
my shackles without visibly shaking them oflF, 
so that when I chose I could set myself free ; 
and under favour of the obscurity, T in a like 
manner liberated my companion, and whispered 
to him to be in readiness at a given signal to 
cast off the cords, spring on the rowers, master 
the oars, seize their weapons, slay or thrust 
them overboard. When the dawning light 
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revealed the presence of the Queen and the 
Prince, I doubted how to act — the peril of 
oversetting the boat in the projected struggle 
was so imminent; but the despaired look of 
her majesty resolved me on that point ; and I 
thank God the issue was successful, albeit 
fraught with incredible dangers. We threw 
overboard the two corpses, and set to rowing 
with aU oxir might. For seven weary hours 
we tossed in the Gulf of Solway. Towards 
evening the wind changed, and drove the boat 
with terrific speed back to the coast of Scotland, 
and on to a sandbank at the mouth of the bay 
of Kirkcudbright, on the opposite side to the 
town, the waves beating against it with so 
great violence, that each moment we thought 
to see it dashed to pieces. Howsoever, we neared 
the shore sufficiently that, leaping into the sea, 
I could walk knee-deep in the water and the 
sand, carrying the Queen on my back; and 
Barville conveyed in like manner the Prince. 
I leave your grace to judge what a ^ Te Deum 
laudamus ' I sang when we once more stood 
on dry land." 

" Alas," the duchess exclaimed, " Sir 
Knight, the bravest of the brave, what words 
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can justly sound your praise, or testify suffi- 
cient compassion for this sweet Queen! for 
although, she hath escaped with her life, neyer 
assuredly before had fortune brought a prin- 
cess of her high rank into such frightful perils. 
If a book were to be written on the vicissitudes 
of royal and unfortunate ladies, she would be 
found to exceed them all in calamity. Say, 
feir cousin, gentle Queen Margaret, what fol- 
lowed that unlooked-for landing on an. inhos- 
pitable coast." 

"Madame," the Queen replied, "we re- 
mained perdu in a small hamlet in a desolate 
district, where the people were so simple that 
we feared not discovery. They could not be- 
lieve any one to be a queen except they saw 
her with a crown on her head and a sceptre in 
her hand. I would fain have parleyed with 
the Queen Eegent; but the Siexir de Br^z^ 
reported to me that my presence in Scotland 
occasioned no small uneasiness to my cousin 
Marie, who offered to furnish me the means of 
repairing to the fortress of Bamborough; where 
I rejoined my dear ladies and faithful ser- 
vants, and thence sailed for Flanders, whither 
in a good hour God's providence hath led me." 
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Then the duchess embraced the Queen with 
great affection, and with many tender speeches 
and tears parted with her. The last part of 
the evening Messire Chastellian spent with her 
majesty. She willed him to seat himself near 
her, and took pleasure for some hours to dis- 
course with him of her troubles. ^^ Sir," she 
said, "you see a lady well-nigh distraught with 
grief, and on whom fortune hath inflicted cruel 
wrongs ;" and bewailing herself more than was 
her wont, she wrung her hands with such ex- 
cess of sorrow that his own tears could not 
be restrained for very pity of her case ; which 
perceiving, she said, " Sir, if you are at leisure 
for such devices, I beseech you write for my 
consolation a little treatise on the inconstancy 
of fortune, setting forth mine own calamities, 
with those of other noble ladies who have 
suffered signal adversities." 

" Madame," he replied, " since I had the 
honour of conversing with your majesty at 
L'Ecluse, and learnt some part of yoxir un- 
exampled misfortunes, I have purposed to 
compose a poem, entitled ^The Temple of 
Euined Greatness.' The great master Boccaccio 
planned and began a similar one for the com- 
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memoration of the calamities of great men, 
from Adam to King John of France. And me- 
thinks, great Queen, that in the frontispiece of 
my designed temple shall be seen the tomb of 
the great poet, beside which your majesty shall 
stand, calling on him to awake and record your 
misfortunes and your wrongs. He wiU rise at 
yoxir piteous voice, and console you by the 
many instances he will cite of the vicissitudes 
of others." The Queen said this project liked 
her well, and then she added, " Sir, I assure 
you there have been moments when I was 
tempted by the desperation of my circum- 
rtanL to conyert L. own hand into «. 
instrument of self-destruction : but happHy the 
fear of God and Hi. rertrai^ing gr^ haye 
prevented me from so deadly a sin." 

Alas, I thought, God's grace, and the sen- 
tences of Holy Writ touching the blessedness 
of those who mourn, and that everyone God 
loveth He most chastiseth, should minister 
more true comfort than all the temples of 
ruined greatness in the world. Since we 
have been in Flanders, I have admired that 
the Queen sets so much store on this sort of 
consolation, and the discourses of learned and 
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ingenious persons; but I ween the air she 
breathed in her young years was scented with 
this poetic perfume, and so she finds a sweet- 
ness in it which our English minds cannot 
discern. 
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